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PREFACE 


To  one  who  loves  and  reveres  the  past  and 
believes  there  is  wisdom  and  guidance  for  the 
present  in  it,  as  well  as  mere  interest,  the  labor 
of  collecting  material,  such  as  is  here  embodied, 
is  a pleasure,  but  one  carrying  with  it  two  fears 
and  two  temptations.  There  is  the  fear  lest  not 
enough  shall  be  said,  some  important  item 
overlooked,  or  some  interest  passed  by  amidst 
the  details,  which  some  one  looking  for  and  not 
finding  shall  be  disappointed.  There  is  also 
the  fear  that  too  much  shall  be  said,  that  is, 
that  some  things  said  shall  be  so  said  as  to  give 
inaccurate  information  or  impression.  Over 
against  these  lie  two  temptations,  the  one  for 
the  student,  led  away  by  the  love  of  his  subject, 
to  wander  so  far  afield  in  a given  direction  as 
to  mar  the  proportions  of  his  work,  and  the 
other,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  for  future  use 
all  that  interests  him,  to  overlook  the  interests 
of  present  readers. 
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PREFACE 


The  editor  of  the  following  pages  hopes  that 
he  has  not  been  misled  by  the  one  nor  fallen  into 
the  other  in  presenting  this  record  of  two  very 
delightful  days  and  this  necessarily  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  events  of  a century  full  of  thrilling 
situations. 


Isaac  Jennings. 
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It  was  on  the  last  Sunday  in  May,  1905,  that 
Rev.  Warren  Morse,  then  pastor  of  this  church, 
asked  the  congregation,  after  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  to  resume  their  seats,  for  he 
had  a matter  of  business  to  bring  before  them. 
Descending  from  the  pulpit,  and  taking  his  stand 
by  the  table,  he  announced  that  it  seemed  time 
that  some  steps  were  taken  looking  toward  pre- 
paration for  the  centennial  of  the  old  church 
edifice,  whose  hundred  years  of  service  would 
be  completed  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1906. 
In  response  to  this,  he  was  asked  to  name  a com- 
mittee to  work  with  himself  to  this  end.  He 
named  the  following  persons  to  serve  on  that 
committee: — 

Miss  Katherine  J.  Hubbell  Deacon  Barker  F.  Vail 
Miss  Alice  Robinson  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Holden 

Miss  Mary  R.  Sanford 

Some  informal  discussion  was  held  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  best  date 
for  holding  the  celebration,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  it  should  occur  on  the  Sunday  and 
week  nearest  to  the  i6th  of  August,  1906. 
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Mr.  Morse,  having  received  a call  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Brewer,  Maine,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  accept,  and  resigned  his  pastorate  here. 
He  was  dismissed  by  council  October  31,  1905. 

Rev.  Isaac  Jennings,  D.  D.,  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  pastorate  on  November  17,  1905,  and  as- 
sumed his  duties  on  the  3d  of  December  follow- 
ing. Acting  as  Mr.  Morse’s  successor,  he  called 
the  committee  together  on  July  9,  1906.  After 
some  suggestions  and  discussion  it  was  decided 
to  observe  the  19th  of  August  as  the  date  for  the 
Historical  Discourse;  this  to  be  delivered  in 
the  morning,  the  hour  of  service  to  be  half-past 
ten  instead  of  eleven  o’clock,  — the  usual  hour ; 
and  that  a communion  service  be  held  at  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  the  Old  Covenant, 
entered  into  by  the  fathers,  probably  in  1763  or 
1764,  be  read,  and  the  old  britannia  communion 
service,  still  in  possession  of  the  church,  be  used; 
that  a re-dedication  service  be  held  the  following 
(Monday)  afternoon  at  half-past  two,  at  which  so 
much  of  the  original  sermon,  dedication  prayer, 
and  ^^odes,”  sung  on  the  occasion,  be  reproduced 
as  might  be  appropriate,  this  to  be  followed  by 
an  organization  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
church  present,  by  the  election  of  chairman  and 
clerk  and  the  roll-call  of  the  original  owners  of 
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the  pews,  that  their  direct  descendants  present 
might  be  catalogued,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  descendants  of  their  immediate  successors 
in  the  ownership  of  pews,  and  the  roll  of  those 
who  were  still  living,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  centennial  of  the  church  January  4,  1863, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  their  descendants,  who 
would  be  asked  to  rise.  It  was  also  decided  to 
have  prepared,  at  once,  a letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  church,  not  residing 
in  the  town,  inviting  them  to  the  celebration  and 
requesting  responses.  The  various  duties  grow- 
ing out  of  these  decisions  were  then  ascribed  to 
sub-committees,  giving  to  each  the  power  to  call 
to  its  aid  any  assistance  necessary  to  the  fulfill- 
ing of  its  assigned  duty.  These  sub-committees 
were  as  follows : — 

On  Order  and  Hour  of  Service 
Rev.  Isaac  Jennings 
Deacon  Barker  F.  Vail 

On  Preparation  and  Sending  Letters  of  Invitation 
Miss  Katherine  J.  Hubbell 
Miss  Mary  R.  Sanford 

On  Music 

Miss  Alice  Robinson 

On  Ways  and  Means 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Holden 
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It  was  further  decided  to  gather -as  large  a 
choir  as  possible  of  the  descendants  of  former 
choirs  of  the  church,  together  with  such  other 
aid  as  might  be  necessary,  introducing  the  bass 
viol  and  other  instruments  in  vogue  in  the  old 
days. 

As  to  the  music,  it  was  decided  to  use  so  much 
of  the  “odes”  written  for  the  original  dedica- 
tion as  was  appropriate,  with  old-time  tunes 
and  hymns. 

These  sub-committees  at  once  entered  upon 
their  duties.  The  following  letter  of  invitation 
was  prepared  and  sent  out : — 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  January  i,  1806,  The 
Church  of  Christ  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  dedicated  its 
then  new  house  of  worship.  To-day  we,  their  heirs, 
look  back  up  the  years  with  admiration  and  reverence 
for  these  worthies  who  builded  so  well.  We  want  to 
gather  with  the  sons  and  daughters,  who  have  gone 
from  the  old  home  and  still  remember  with  grateful 
hearts  the  teachings  they  have  had  here.  We  want 
to  honor  this  occasion  as  befits  it.  Bennington  has 
another  day  peculiarly  her  own,  made  so  by  the 
sturdy  valor  of  these  sires.  On  or  near  this  day  we 
purpose  to  meet  in  the  old  meeting-house  to  recall 
the  many  forgotten  facts  of  that  period  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  to  strive  to  re-enter  that  spirit  so  far 
as  possible,  that  the  benediction  of  those  memories 
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may  rest  upon  us.  We  want  you  to  come  back  and 
share  with  us  in  this  occasion  and  in  this  spirit.  Let 
nothing  prevent  this. 

On  Sunday,  August  19,  1906,  there  will  be  an  his- 
torical discourse  in  the  morning,  and  a communion 
service  in  the  afternoon.  On  Monday,  the  20th,  there 
will  be  a re-dedication  of  the  old  building,  some  old- 
time  singing,  and  a social  hour  given  over  to  remi- 
niscences. 

Won’t  you  come  and  give  to  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  receive,  that  the  dear  old  mother  of  us  all  may 
again  rejoice  in  the  dignities  of  her  centennial  year  ? 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 

Bennington  Center,  Vt. 


Mr.  Richard  Seymour  Bayhan,  a son  of  the 
old  church,  who  had  just  returned  from  a long 
period  of  study  of  music  in  Germany,  was  asked 
to  take  the  leadership  of  the  choir,  and  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons  were  invited  by  the  com- 
mittee to  form  it:  — 


SOPRANOS 


Sarah  Robinson  Harrington 
Margaret  Robinson 
Mary  E.  Jennings 
Eliza  Hall  Cushman 
Mary  Bingham  Merrill 
Elizabeth  Trumbull  Robin- 
son 


Mary  Doremus  Safford 
Katherine  Hubbell  Poole 
Sarah  Robinson  Hall 
Margaret  Van  der  Spiegel 
Merrill  Roberts 
Maria  Robinson  Sanford 
Alida  Cammett  Merrill 
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Lucinda  Conkling  Robinson 
Grace  S.  Roberts 
Harriet  Robinson  Sears 
Anne  Clark 


Frances  Holden 
Catherine  Boughton 
Alice  Robinson 
Helen  Boughton 


ALTOS 


Adeline  Harwood  Waters 
Mary  Squires  Booth 
Mary  Robinson  Sanford 
Mary  Wilcox 


M.  Alice  Roberts  Welles 
Mary  Robinson 
Fanny  Abbott  Blackmer 
Delia  A.  Sibley 


TENORS 

Henry  Squires  Samuel  B.  Hall 

Charles  Henry  Robinson  John  Van  der  Spiegel  Merrill 

Samuel  Loomis  Robinson  Richard  Seymour  Bayhan 

BASSES 

Henry  T.  Cushman  Merritt  Morgan 

Albert  C.  Hubbell  Palmer  Boughton 

Edward  Hooker  Boughton  Van  Tuyl  Boughton 


Some  of  these  were  not  able  to  do  so,  but  those 
who  were  entered  at  once  upon  their  rehearsals. 
The  order  of  service  was  drawn  up,  and,  with 
the  courteous  assistance  of  Justin  Kellogg,  Esq., 
procured  to  be  printed  at  the  office  of  the 
“Troy  Times.’’  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  readily  secured  the  necessary  funds  for 
expenses. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  MEETINGHOUSE 
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The  19th  of  August  dawned  clear  but  sultry, 
proving  to  be  one  of  the  warmest  days  of  a warm 
season.  A large  representative  gathering  of  de- 
scendants came  together  in  the  old  church  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  the  service  began,  ac- 
cording to  the  printed  order,  with  the  Reverends 
George  S.  Mills,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church,  Bennington,  Charles  H.  Peck, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
North  Bennington,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Jennings  of 
this  church  in  the  pulpit,  which  bore  the  legend 
“ 1806  — 100  years  — 1906  in  immortelles, 
embedded  in  moss,  while  this  and  the  com- 
munion table  and  the  spaces  at  the  side  and 
in  front  were  beautifully  decorated  with  large 
bunches  of  ferns  and  golden  glow,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bigelow  Jennings  of  New  York  city. 

The  large  choir  rendered  with  great  power  the 
old  doxology  with  the  hallelujah  chorus, No.  228, 
in  ‘‘Laudes  Domini,’’  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Varney, 
the  regular  organist  of  the  church,  at  the  instru- 
ment, and  Mr.  Bayhan  leading.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lord’s  Prayer  repeated  by  the  large 
congregation,  after  which  the  eighteenth  psalm 
was  sung  to  the  tune  ^‘Majesty,”  No.  271,  L.  D. 
The  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  psalm  was  then 
read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peck,  and  hymn  No.  1156, 
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L.  D.,  was  sung  by  the  congregation,  standing 
and  facing  the  choir,  as  in  vogue  in  earlier  days 
in  this  church.  Then  prayer  appropriate  and 
uplifting  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  another 
hymn.  No.  952,  L.  D.,  was  sung,  the  notices 
of  the  other  services  of  the  occasion  and  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  church  were  read  and 
followed  by  the  historical  discourse,  which  oc- 
cupied ninety  minutes  in  the  reading,  the  con- 
cluding hymn.  No.  924,  L.  D.,  followed,  and  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Peck.  The 
order  for  the  afternoon  communion  service  was 
carried  out  as  printed,  at  half-past  four  o’clock, 
the  Reverends  George  S.  Mills  and  Charles  H. 
Peck  assisting,  and  Elder  Charles  Henry  Robin- 
son of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.,  and  Deacon  Clement  H.  Cone, 
of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  this 
town,  aiding  the  deacons  of  this  church. 

The  next  day  proved  to  be  even  hotter  than 
the  day  before,  but  another  large  and  representa- 
tive congregation  gathered  at  half -past  two  p.  m., 
with  Rev.  Joseph  Haswell  Robinson  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and 
Dr.  Jennings  in  the  pulpit  and  the  large  choir  in 
the  singers’  gallery,  this  time  supplemented  by  an 
orchestra  without  the  organ.  Dr.  Jennings  pre- 
faced the  service  by  reading  a letter  from  Mrs. 
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George  Lyman,  who  united  with  this  church  in 
November,  1857,  expressing  her  great  interest 
in  the  occasion  and  regret  at  her  inability  to  be 
present. 

Following  the  printed  order  of  service  a selec- 
tion from  one  of  the  odes  was  sung  to  tune  Lu- 
ton,” Mr.  Marsh’s  introduction  read,  and  a 
selection  from  another  of  the  odes  to  tune  ^‘Lis- 
bon.” Then  Mr.  Robinson  read  selected  pas- 
sages from  the  sixth  chapter  of  2 Chronicles, 
which  was  the  chapter  read  at  the  dedication, 
and  offered  a short  prayer.  This  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Jennings  reading  extracts  from  Mr. 
Marsh’s  dedication  discourse,  in  the  course  of 
which  occurs  the  prayer  of  dedication.  This, 
adapted  to  the  present  occasion,  was  read  as  it 
occurred  in  the  discourse. 

At  the  conclusion  selections  from  the  original 
dedication  ode  were  sung  to  tune  ‘‘Old  Hun- 
dred;” then  Dr.  Jennings  announced  the  organi- 
zation of  the  sons  and  daughters  to  be  the  next 
order  of  service,  and  proposed  the  name  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Haswell  Robinson  as  chairman.  He 
was  duly  elected  and  happily  introduced  the  ex- 
ercises with  a brief  speech,  then  called  for  the 
nomination  of  a clerk.  Justin  Kellogg,  Esq.,  pre- 
sented the  name  of  John  Van  der  Spiegel  Merrill, 
Esq.,  who  was  also  elected,  and  proceeded  at 
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once  to  enter  upon  his  duties,  in  which  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Robinson  Mer- 
rill, who  had  previously,  with  the  aid  of  Miss 
Katherine  J.  Hubbell,  prepared  the  rolls,  and 
afterward  revised  the  names  of  those  responding, 
as  they  now  appear  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
They  had  as  aid  in  the  technical  part  of  the 
work  a stenographer,  Miss  Margaret  T.  Hayes. 
In  this  part  of  the  exercises,  the  order  as  printed 
was  also  duly  followed.  Ode  i was  sung  to  the 
tune  ‘‘Lenox,’’  interesting  reminiscences  were 
given  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Addison  Bullard, 
nephew  of  Mr.  James  Bullard,  and  by  others, 
and,  closing  the  “social  hour,”  “Auld  Lang 
Syne”  was  sung  by  all  standing,  followed  by 
the  Doxology  and  the  Benediction. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  lists  of  names  in- 
clude only  those  who  are  direct  descendants  of 
the  original  pew-owners  and  of  their  immediate 
successors,  and  who  were  present  at  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day,  together  with  those  who  re- 
sponded as  having  been  present  at  the  centennial 
services  of  January  4,  1863.  They  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  church  members,  nor  do  they 
undertake  to  give  names  of  supporters  after  the 
pews  were  changed  to  slips. 

A second  meeting  of  the  entire  committee  was 
called  at  the  parsonage  for  Monday  evening. 
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the  14th  of  September,  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  publishing  a full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  days,  in  response  to  a general 
desire  expressed  for  this. 

The  decision  reached  was  to  do  so,  and  to 
issue  a letter  at  once  to  all  interested,  announcing 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  and  requesting 
the  recipients  to  indicate  the  number  of  books 
each  might  need.  This  letter  follows:  — 

Many  requests  have  come  to  the  committee  that 
the  exercises  of  the  Old  First  Church  centennial  shall 
be  published  in  a form  both  convenient  for  preser- 
vation and  so  substantial  and  attractive  as  befits 
the  occasion.  But  your  committee  hesitates  to  incur 
the  expense  without  first  ascertaining  the  approxi- 
mate number  likely  to  be  required,  nor  can  we  name 
an  exact  price  until  we  can  get  an  estimate,  which 
must  be  based  on  this  number.  The  committee  be- 
lieves, however,  that  a book  in  every  way  satisfactory 
can  be  secured,  to  sell  at  a price  not  to  exceed  two  dol- 
lars per  volume.  It  is  proposed  to  include  in  this 
the  Historical  Discourse  of  Sunday  morning,  with 
the  other  exercises,  the  old  Covenant  read  at  the  Com- 
munion service  in  the  afternoon,  the  portions  of  Mr. 
Marsh’s  Dedication  Sermon,  used  at  the  re-dedication, 
together  with  his  prayer  adapted  for  this  occasion, 
and  the  odes  in  full,  also  the  full  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  the  sons  and  daughters  with  the  roll-calls 
and  the  names  of  those  responding. 

If,  therefore,  you  will  fill  out  and  sign  the  ac- 
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companying  blank  form  and  return  at  once  to  Miss 
Katherine  J.  Hubbell,  Bennington,  Vt.,  the  work  will 
proceed  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

To  the  Committee  0}  the  Old  First  Church  Centennial^ 
Bennington^  Vt.: 

Please  publish  in  substantial  and  attractive  form  the 
Historical  Discourse  and  other  exercises  of  Sunday, 
the  19th  of  August,  1906,  including  the  re-dedication 
sermon  and  prayer  of  the  following  day,  together 
with  the  odes,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of 
the  sons  and  daughters. 

To  aid  in  accomplishing  this,  I will  take 

copies  and  pay  for  them  not  to  exceed  ($2.00)  two 
dollars  per  volume. 


In  the  vestibule  of  the  church  stood  a show- 
case containing  relics  of  the  church,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a contribution  basket 
used  in  the  old  church  which  stood  on  the  Green, 
loaned  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Morgan  Olds,  an  old  sub- 
scription list,  loaned  by  George  A.  Robinson,  a 
photograph  of  six  old  men,  fathers  of  this  church, 
reproduced  from  a daguerreotype,  and  other  in- 
teresting reminders  of  those  days. 

Grateful  recognition  may  here  be  recorded  of 
all  who  generously  aided  in  the  success  of  the 
occasion,  or  afterwards  in  the  preparation  of  this 
record. 


PRAYER 


OFFERED  BEFORE  THE  DISCOURSE  BY  THE 
REV.  GEORGE  S.  MILLS 

Holy!  Holy!  Holy!  Lord  God  Almighty! 
There  is  none  like  unto  Thee,  who  hath  set  Thy 
glory  above  the  heavens.  Praise  waiteth  before 
Thee,  O God,  in  Zion,  and  unto  Thee  shall 
the  vow  be  performed.  O Thou  that  hearest 
prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come.  Thou 
art  worthy  to  receive  blessing  and  honor  and 
glory  and  power,  for  Thou  hast  created  all 
things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure  they  were  and  are 
created.  Hearken  unto  the  adoration  of  Thy 
people,  we  beseech  Thee,  and  let  the  words  of 
our  mouths  and  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  be 
acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O Lord,  our  Strength 
and  our  Redeemer. 

O Eternal  God,  from  Thee  cometh  down  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  and  Thou  dost  pour  out 
on  all  who  desire  it  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of 
supplication.  Enable  us  now  to  be  in  the  mood 
and  attitude  of  prayer.  We  give  Thee  praise 
and  hearty  thanks  for  all  Thy  goodness  and 
loving-kindness.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
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hast  created  us  in  Thy  image,  that  Thou  hast 
provided  for  our  re-creation  in  Christ  Jesus, 
when  we  were  separate  from  Thee  and  wandered 
away,  following  hard  after  us  and  by  the  con- 
straint of  Thy  love  bringing  us  back  to  Thy 
home  and  Thy  heart.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
Spirit  playing  upon  our  spirits  and  quickening 
us  into  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
Open  between  Thyself  and  us,  we  beg  of  Thee, 
a direct  channel  of  communication  that  Thy  life 
may  flow  into  our  lives  and  fill  us  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  past 
so  dearly  cherished,  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
present  multiplied  beyond  our  reckoning,  and 
for  our  hopes  in  the  immediate  days  before  us. 

We  rejoice  in  the  Church  builded  upon  apos- 
tles, prophets,  martyrs,  Christ  Jesus  himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone.  For  the  story  of 
the  hundreds  of  years  and  for  the  promise  of 
the  final  victory  when  earth  shall  be  like  unto 
heaven,  we  praise  Thee.  For  this  Church  we 
are  glad  — for  its  ministry,  for  the  hours  Thy 
people  have  spent  in  this  house  in  attention  to 
Thy  word  and  the  message  of  good  news,  for 
souls  that  have  been  quickened  here  and  lives 
that  have  been  changed,  for  children  trained  in 
Thy  faith  and  fear.  May  there  come  from  out 
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this  sacred  past  a call  to  go  forward.  May 
pastor  and  people  in  perfect  love  to  Thy  Christ 
and  absolute  loyalty  to  his  teaching  and  spirit 
work  together  mightily  that  the  kingdom  may 
come  yet  more  and  more.  O may  Thy  light 
and  Thy  truth  go  forth  still  from  this  holy  hill 
to  the  places  round  about. 

How  the  old  home  memories  this  hour  troop 
and  throng  and  speak  to  the  heart!  Yea,  Lord, 
we  have  a goodly  heritage!  Do  Thou  help  us 
to  cherish  even  the  more  our  family  traditions, 
to  have  respect  for  the  past  of  the  domestic  circle, 
to  keep  sacred  the  fund  of  ideas  and  sentiments 
that  are  clustered  about  our  origins.  Forbid  that 
we  should  lose  anything  of  virtue,  of  sweetness, 
and  of  grace  from  this  most  precious  capital. 

And  we  thank  Thee  more  than  all  that  the 
Homeland  is  defined,  and  the  way  thereto  is 
lighted  with  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,  and  friends  are  there  and  waiting  with 
the  blessed  Christ  for  our  home  coming  and  the 
reunion  forever  and  forever  in  the  house  of  our 
Father  God.  O may  this  place  of  our  sojourn- 
ing be  rich  in  visions  and  the  days  of  our  pil- 
grimage jubilant  with  songs!  For  Thine  own 
name’s  sake,  we  ask  it.  Amen. 
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Two  serious  mistakes  prepared  the  way  for 
our  gathering  to-day.  It  is  tradition  that 
Capt.  Samuel  Robinson,  returning  from  the 
Canadian  War  to  his  home  in  Hardwick,  Mass., 
mistook  the  Walloomsac  River  for  the  Hudson 
and  was  compelled  to  spend  the  night  in  this 
beautiful  valley.  This  was  the  first  mistake, 
but  it  gave  us  Bennington,  the  place  of  our 
meeting,  for,  then  and  there,  he  determined  that 
when  the  war  should  end  he  would  seek  out 
comrades  and  start  a settlement  in  this,  then 
wilderness.  General  Burgoyne  and  Colonel 
Baum  mistook  the  grit  of  the  Green  Mountain 
boys,  and  this  gave  us  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
the  day  we  celebrate.  This  was  the  second 
mistake. 

We  are  grateful  to  them  for  these  mistakes 
and  gather  in  this  dear  old  church  home  on  this 
sightly  and  beautiful  hilltop,  this  nearest  Sun- 
day to  the  sixteenth,  to  felicitate  ourselves  and 
honor  their  memories. 

When  the  Canadian  War  was  over  and  Cap- 
tain Robinson  was  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his 
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plan,  he  found  that  a town  had  already  been 
laid  out  on  this  site,  though  it  had  not  been  im- 
provedd  With  some  comrades  of  similar  mind 
he  sought  out  the  owners  of  the  right  and  se- 
cured sufficient  territory  for  their  purpose. 

Six  families,  twenty-two  souls  in  all,  reached 
this  spot  on  June  i8,  1761.  To  this  number 
were  added,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  families  more.  They  were  all 
of  that  sterner  religious  sect — for  I think  we  do 
no  injustice  in  so  denominating  them  — called 
Separatists.  That  is,  dissatisfied  with  the  lax- 
ness of  the  church  in  their  day,  they  had  exer- 
cised the  right,  won  by  their  fathers,  to  withdraw 
from  a church  which  was  not  to  their  standard 
and  purify,  if  possible,  the  Puritans  themselves. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  church  and  state  were 
one  in  this  instance,  in  the  best  sense;  neither 
could  dominate  the  other,  though  time  should 
bring  it  to  pass  that  this  oneness  might  be  cause 
for  long  and  bitter  struggle  when  other  members 
should  be  added  to  the  community  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  primitive  ideas.  Indeed,  that 
they  feared  something  of  this  is  implied  in  their 
record  of  organization  made  December  3,  1762, 
in  which  they  adopt  the  Cambridge  platform, ^ 
but  take  exception  to  that  part  which  author- 
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izes  the  use  of  the  civil  law  in  support  of  the 
gospel  and  allows  to  the  civil  magistrate  coer- 
cive power,  that  I suppose  to  be  in  the  matter 
of  compulsory  church  support. 

But  in  the  first  instance  church  and  town  were 
one.  All  matters  pertaining  to  either  were 
settled  in  so-called  ‘‘Proprietors’’’  meetings, ‘ 
and  a simple  family  life  they  seem  to  have  had 
of  it  in  those  early  days. 

They  built  their  humble  square  meeting- 
house in  the  place  they  had  cleared  for  it  out  on 
what  is  now  the  ‘‘  Green,”  ^ midway  between  this 
building  and  the  Walloomsac  Inn,  but  a little 
north.®  In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  it  might  have  nothing  churchly  about  it. 
In  shape,  in  appointments,  even  in  location  and 
character  of  pulpit,  there  must  be  nothing  to 
suggest  the  churches  against  whose  vain  form 
of  worship  they  thus  raised  visible  protest. 

Sunday  after  Sunday  “the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet”  gathered  there  for  the  discussion 
of  the  knotty  problems  of  their  somewhat  som- 
bre faith,  and  there,  at  other  times,  they  gath- 
ered for  such  public  meetings  as  the  occasion 
required.  Thither  the  wounded  and  prisoners 
were  brought  after  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
though  a hospital,  improvised  for  the  occasion 
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not  far  from  the  southwest  corner  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Council  Place,  ‘^Landlord  Fay’s,”  re- 
ceived the  wounded  soon.  In  this  meeting- 
house sat  some  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  men 
who  made  the  state  and  legislated  for  its  wel- 
fare.^ But  the  size  of  this  house  was  only  forty 
by  fifty,  and  it  could  not  always  supply  the  needs 
of  a growing  community,  nor  could  a house, 
built  under  the  primitive  conditions  this  was, 
stand  the  stress  that  it  should  outlast  the  cen- 
turies. So  thirty  years  later,  when  the  number 
of  inhabitants  had  grown  to  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven, ^ we  find  an  article 
introduced  into  the  warning  of  the  town  meet- 
ing, March,  1792,  “To  see  if  they  will  agree  to 
build  a new  meeting-house.” 

Such  propositions  usually  awaken,  to  say  the 
least,  a difference  of  opinion,  and  this  was  no 
exception.  It  was  voted  at  once  to  dismiss  this 
article.  In  1793  a similar  attempt  met  with 
like  fate,  and  for  three  succeeding  years  the 
attempt  was  not  renewed.  The  subject  again 
coming  up  in  1797,  it  was  voted:  “Not  to  act 
any  further  on  the  matter  but  to  dismiss  the 
same.”  The  next  year,  however,  it  was  voted, 
at  the  March  meeting,  “To  choose  a commit- 
tee, according  to  statute  directions;  to  stick  a 
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stake  where  the  new  meeting-house  shall  be/’ 
but  alas,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  it  was  voted : 
‘‘To reconsider  the  above  vote,”  and  then  voted: 
“Not  expedient  at  the  time  to  erect  a meeting- 
house.” 

Now  this  apparent  vacillation  of  purpose  cov- 
ers a struggle ; that  struggle  to  which  I referred 
a moment  ago,  to  get  separated  forever  ques- 
tions of  church  and  state.  They  objected  to 
being  taxed  by  law  to  support  the  church  or  to 
being  compelled  by  law  to  go  to  any  particular 
church.  To  begin  with,  as  I have  said,  town 
meetings  and  their  records  were  all  there  was  of 
it,  and  at  “Proprietors’  meetings”  (town  meet- 
ings) every  question  was  settled.  They  sought 
from  the  general  court  of  New  Hampshire,  back 
in  1763,  authority  to  tax  all  owners  of  land 
in  Bennington,  resident  and  non-resident,  for 
building  a meeting-house,  schoolhouse,  mills, 
and  highways.  They  laid  and  collected  that 
tax  and  later  a tax  to  support  the  minister. 
They  even  voted  in  town  meeting  in  1777, 
“That  such  persons  as  do  continue  playing  in 
the  meeting-house  on  the  Lord’s  day  or  in  the 
worship  of  God  be  complained  of  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  of  said  town,  who  are  author- 
ized to  fine  them  discretionary.”  This  was  the 
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year  that  the  proprietors  held  a meeting  ‘^To 
see  to  laying  out  the  burying-ground,”  ‘ and  only 
twenty  years  prior  to  the  heat  of  the  contest  for 
taking  from  the  state  or  anybody  else  the  right 
to  compulsion  in  religious  matters. 

The  first  state  constitution  was  formulated 
and  made  operative  by  the  legislature  two  years 
later,  though  never  ratified  by  popular  vote.^ 
In  this  the  right  to  freedom  in  religious  worship 
is  recognized,  but  with  some  limitations.  The 
battle  is  on,  and  the  question  unsettled  comes 
up  again  and  again  in  one  form  or  another; 
that  question  which  we  see  delaying  the  build- 
ing of  the  meeting-house,  a recognized  need. 
But  with  our  fathers,  “a  crying  need’’  could 
wait  until  questions  of  principle  were  settled, 
and  so  we  read  from  year  to  year  of  the  post- 
ponement of  this  important  work. 

Other  questions,  too,  occupied  the  prior 
thought  of  those  old  ^ghters.  They  wanted  the 
question  of  their  right  to  their  lands,  the  lands 
they  had  bought  and  improved,  settled  with  New 
York.®  They  wanted  admission  to  the  United 
States,  which  was  delayed.^  They  wanted  their 
independence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  they 
got  it,  and  when  finally  they  had  compelled 
the  settlement  of  these  questions  to  their  sense 
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of  right,  they  were  ready  to  consider  the  smaller 
matter  of  a little  more  luxury  and  convenience 
in  their  house  of  worship. 

In  1797  the  state  law  of  ‘^Voluntary  Asso- 
ciations” was  passed,  containing  most  of  the 
principles  they  contended  for,  though  not  all. 
Modifications  appeared  in  subsequent  legis- 
latures, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1803  they 
were  ready,  met  and  appointed  a committee  of 
building,  a building  agent -in-chief,  and  were 
soon  at  work. 

A notice  in  the  Vermont  Gazette”  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1804,  is  interesting,  as  asking  for  propo- 
sals for  building  the  meeting-house  and  signed 
by  Moses  Robinson,  Jr.,  as  agent.  It  runs  for 
three  weeks  and  then  disappears.  It  is  there- 
fore presumed  that  some  one  had  made  a satis- 
factory proposition  and  a contract  or  agreement 
had  been  signed,  perhaps  the  work  at  once 
begun,  though  we  know  that  the  winter  was  an 
unusually  severe  one,  snow  falling  as  late  as 
April ; while  in  the  road  in  front  of  Gen.  David 
Robinson^s  house  in  the  middle  of  March  it 
was  so  deep  that  a tunnel  was  dug  through  the 
snowdrift  for  yards  and  a circular  room  dug  out 
at  one  side,  in  which  a fire  was  provided  and  hot 
toddy  and  flip  furnished  to  those  who  chose  to 
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gather  there  and  sit  on  the  hard  snow  benches 
cut  for  this  purpose. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  the  contents  of 
this  advertisement  put  forth  by  the  committee, 
which  consisted  of  Isaac  Tichenor,  David  Rob- 
inson, Jr.,  Thomas  Abel,  and  Jesse  Field,  with 
their  agent-in-chief,  Moses  Robinson,  Jr.,  who 
was  to  make  the  contracts  and  draw  on  the 
Treasurer,  David  Fay,  Esq.  They  also  had 
assessors,  a remaining  hint  of  the  old  usage, 
David  Robinson,  Andrew  Selden,  William 
Henry,  Jr.,  and  Jonathan  Wentworth,  Collector. 
Their  advertisement  consisted  of  three  parts. 
First,  proposals  are  asked  for  framing  a meeting- 
house seventy  by  fifty-two,  with  porch  and 
cupola  and  tower,  according  to  plan  open  for 
inspection  by  interested  parties.  Such  proposal 
to  include  necessary  superintendence  of  master 
workmen  and  assistants ; the  frame  to  be  put  up 
complete,  fit  for  covering,  by  the  fifteenth  of 
June.^  Also  proposals  for  covering  and  fur- 
nishing within  and  without,  including  glazing, 
all  to  be  done  January  i,  1805.  To  these  was 
added  a request  for  proposals  on  the  mason 
work,  plans  to  be  submitted  by  the  committee. ^ 

You  will  note  that  a hundred  years  ago  time 
limits  in  contracts  and  the  dates  of  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  work  did  not  always  coincide.  In 
this  case  there  seems  to  have  been  a discrepancy 
of  twelve  months. 

The  material  for  building  was,  according  to 
the  proposals,  to  be  delivered  on  the  Green  by 
the  fifteenth  of  June,  1804.  Whether  this  was 
accomplished  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
It  is  said  that  the  lumber  was  cut  and  brought 
from  no  greater  distance  than  six  miles  from 
the  site,  somewhere  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town.  Good  lumber  was  standing  in  the  woods 
nearer  by  than  to-day. 

All  must,  of  course,  be  worked  out  by  hand. 
Even  these  graceful  pillars  were  cut  out  of  solid 
logs,  not  by  a lathe,  — for  there  were  none  in 
those  days, ^ — but  by  axe  and  chisel  and  plane, 
and  much  of  this  smaller  and  finer  decorative 
work  by  penknife. 

Just  when  the  work  began  we  know,  for  Mr. 
Benjamin  Harwood,  that  faithful  chronicler  of 
the  times,  in  his  diary,  says:  ‘‘Messrs.  Abel  & 
Philemore^  began  to  build  this  edifice  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June,  1804.”  It  is  presumed 
Mr.  Philemore  in  charge  of  the  mason  work, 
and  Mr.  Abel  as  builder-in-chief.  This  Mr. 
Abel  was  Oliver,  brother  of  Thomas  Abel,  whom 
you  will  recall  as  of  the  building  committee,  and 
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it  is  believed  he  came  on  here  from  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  at  the  instance  of  his  brother  for 
this  purpose,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Asa  Hyde, 
a cabinet  maker  of  Norwich,  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  finer  decorative  work  of  pulpit,  gal- 
lery, and  pews.  It  is  also  recalled,  as  tradition, 
that  the  spring  of  the  arches,  the  form  of  the 
dome,  and  the  outline  of  the  ceiling  was  the  work 
of  David  Palmer,  a resident  of  Bennington  and 
a member  of  this  church.  ‘ 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story.  We 
must  first  have  a site  and  then  a plan  before  we 
can  build,  even  if  we  have  material  and  builders 
right  at  hand. 

Some  time  since  we  noted  a vote  in  town  meet- 
ing ordering  a committee  to  stick  a stake  on  the 
site  selected,  but  as  this  came  to  nothing  at  the 
time  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  present  was  the  site  then  chosen  or  not.  As 
Clio  Hall,^  however,  the  first  school  of  higher 
order  in  the  state,  was  then  standing  on  this  site, 
it  is  presumable  the  stake  was  hardly  driven 
here.  We  do  know  that  in  the  history  of  se- 
lecting sites  for  meeting-houses  in  those  days 
there  were  often  pronounced  differences  of  opin- 
ion issuing  sometimes  in  the  division  of  the  so- 
ciety.^ In  this  case,  however,  there  seems  to 
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have  been  little  opposition;  what  there  was  cen- 
tring around  the  question  of  putting  the  meet- 
ing-house over  the  graves  of  some  who  had  been 
buried  in  that  part  of  the  burying-ground,  laid 
out  nearly  thirty  years  before,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  argument  that  churches  were  often  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  dead  in  the  old  home  in  England 
seems  to  have  rendered  this  objection  of  little 
weight.  However,  those  who  wished  were  al- 
lowed to  remove  their  dead,  and  the  headstones 
were  taken  out  in  all  instances.  In  some  cases 
the  footstones  remaining  marked  the  location 
of  graves  undisturbed.  In  my  boyhood  some 
of  these  headstones  still  leaned  up  against  the 
church  or  lay  at  its  foundation,  waiting,  as  it 
seemed,  like  faithful  watchdogs,  to  identify  their 
owners  when  the  time  for  resurrection  should 
come. 

I have  mentioned  the  school  building  of  Clio 
Hall  as  standing  on  a portion  of  the  site  chosen 
for  the  new  meeting-house.^  This  school  was 
incorporated  November  3,  1780.  A grandson 
of  the  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  its  rector 
or  principal  for  several  years.  ^ In  a program 
of  a sixteenth  of  August  celebration  in  1787 
the  rector  of  Clio  Hall,  with  his  assistants,  was 
assigned  a place  in  the  procession,  showing  its 
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social  recognition,  and  quarterly  examinations 
of  the  students,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
were  held  in  the  old  meeting-house,  together 
with  public  exercises  of  a literary  order,  indica- 
tive of  the  intimacy  between  the  two  institutions.^ 
But  a fire  broke  out  in  this  building,  which  de- 
stroyed it  in  1803,  thus  making  way  for  the  pre- 
sent occupant  of  the  site,  although,  as  I have 
said,  this  covers  much  more  ground. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  plan  of  this 
building,  about  which  you  will  have  interested 
questions.  You  will  recall  that,  in  the  adver- 
tisement for  a contractor  or  contractors,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  plans  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee,  but  diligent  search  fails  to  find 
any  such  plans  or  record  of  them.  Still  we  are 
not  left  entirely  to  guesswork  in  the  matter. 

A quarter  of  a century  ago  there  were  many 
churches  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
and  in  our  own  state,  some  of  which  are  stand- 
ing to-day,  whose  exterior  was  very  suggestive 
of  kinship  with  ours.  It  was  and  is  a colonial 
type  belonging  to  the  so-called  Georgian  period 
of  architecture.  In  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries  the  fathers  of  Separatist 
and  Puritan  faith  wanted  no  church  edifice  re- 
minding them  of  the  churches  and  cathedrals 
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whose  monstrous  defection  from  a simple  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  they  had  abjured  forever. 
The  plain,  square  building  without  spire,  music, 
or  colored  window,  with  simple,  unadorned 
reading-desk,  and  with  bare  floors  and  far  from 
luxurious  seats  was  their  idea  of  protest.  But 
in  the  later  eighteenth  century  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  some  departure  from 
these  ideas  becomes  manifest.  Inigo  Jones  and 
especially  Christopher  Wren,  both  noted  English 
architects  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  had  been  builders  for  their  brethren 
on  the  other  side.  To  Christopher  Wren  is 
ascribed  the  remodeling  of  St.  Stephens  for  the 
Scottish  members  of  Parliament  and  of  West- 
minster Palace  and  Abbey,  the  cradle  of  the 
Westminster  catechism.  This  gave  him  favor 
with  the  Puritans,  and  modifications  of  his  out- 
lines in  these  and  other  buildings  appear  in  this 
country.  There  were  no  architects  as  a separate 
guild  in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  but  there 
were  publications  in  the  hands  of  the  master 
builders  which  reproduced  for  them  recent  and 
notable  buildings  in  England,  and  original  sug- 
gestions of  their  own  adapted  for  structures  in 
wood. 

In  the  “ Country  Builder’s  Assistant,”  a publi- 
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cation  put  out  by  Asher  Benjamin,  (one  of  the 
earliest  builders,  of  progressive  ideas,  in  New 
England,)  in  Greenfield,  in  1797,  I find,  by 
reference  to  the  exhaustive  work  called  ^‘Co- 
lonial Architecture  in  the  Georgian  Period,’’ 
that  there  was,  among  other  cuts  and  plans,  the 
exact  exterior  of  our  church,  and  also  a cut 
of  the  old  high  pulpit  as  it  has  been  described 
to  me.  This  suggestion  of  Asher  Benjamin,! 
suspect,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  Yankee’s  priv- 
ilege of  guessing,  was  the  original  of  many  ex- 
teriors in  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  western 
Massachusetts,  and  in  southern  Vermont,  and 
one  of  these  our  own  church. 

Many  New  England  parishes,  about  this  time, 
voted  to  build  a church  like  one  just  completed 
in  some  nearby  town,  and  thus  duplicates  appear 
in  many  places. 

When  it  comes  to  the  interior,  there  we  can 
see  the  play  of  an  individual  initiative  of  a 
very  high  order.  Though  we  find  other  similar 
exteriors,  we  hear  of  no  interior  which  upon 
examination  proves  to  have  been  a model  for 
our  own. 

St.  Martin  in-the-Fields  in  London,  one  of 
the  Christopher  Wren  churches,  has  been 
adapted  and  copied  in  this  country,  and  in  treat- 
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merit  of  gallery,  arches,  and  dome  suggests  this, 
though  much  more  ornate.  But  we  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  any  connection  between 
these  two,  for  that  copy  is  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  was  not  erected  until  1817.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  fact,  which  perhaps  you  noted,  that, 
while  in  the  advertisement  for  building  pro- 
posals reference  to  exterior  plans  is  made,  there 
is  no  such  reference  to  the  interior,  and  hence, 
it  is  inferred,  what  is  known  to  be  true  in  other 
cases,  that  here  the  ingenuity  of  the  builder  was 
allowed  a little  freer  play,  for  historically  it  is 
true  that  this  was  the  aspiration  of  ambitious 
master  builders  of  that  day. 

I have  said  that  the  austerity  of  the  preced- 
ing century  in  the  matter  of  more  ornate  meet- 
ing-houses was  waning.  The  building  could 
now  be  oblong,  with  all  its  entrances  at  one  end 
instead  of  one  at  each  of  three  sides.  It  might 
have  a steeple  and  a bell  deck  with  a bell  in  it. 
Its  pulpit  might  now  be  elevated  on  high  and 
approached  by  a broad  aisle  from  the  porch,” 
as  it  was  called,  and  the  front  doors.  Inside 
there  might  be  columns  spreading  aloft,  in  the 
ceiling  above,  in  graceful  arches,  and  if  the  con- 
junction left  the  outlines  of  a cross  it  did  not 
offend  the  taste  nor  the  conscience.  And  while 
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our  ancestors  would  have  banned  many  of  the 
modern  luxuries  of  our  Protestant  houses  of  wor- 
ship, they  were  far  in  advance  of  their  ancestors. 

Under  these  conditions  this  old  meeting-house 
was  worked  out  and  built.  Let  me  try  to  de- 
scribe it  to  you  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago 
last  January.  Outside,  I suppose,  not  essentially 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  save  that  there 
was  no  entrance  at  the  southwest  corner.  This 
was  added  in  1864,  as  was  also  the  recess  back 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday-school  room  with 
these  doors. ^ There  was  no  bell,  and  there  were 
no  chimneys  as  yet,  but  on  entering  one  would 
see  changes.  The  approaches  to  the  galleries 
from  the  porch  — now  called  vestibule  — were 
originally  alike  and  substantially  like  the  one 
now  on  the  north  side,  though  certain  changes, 
necessitated  by  the  reduction  of  the  negroes’^ 
pews,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  have  taken  place.  These  negro  pews 
were  square  box  pews,  two  in  number,  of  gen- 
erous size,  and  sometimes  misused  later  by  the 
boys  for  playing  during  sermon  time,  since 
they  offered  some  seclusion  from  the  eyes  of  the 
minister. 

Admission  to  the  auditorium  was  through 
double  green  baize-covered  doors  which  swung 
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inward  and  sometimes  came  to  with  a bang  as 
a single  belated  worshiper  passed  to  his  seat. 
Once  inside  these,  still  greater  differences  would 
be  noted.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  walls  and 
ceiling  would  be  whitewash;  there  would  be 
no  blinds;  there  would  be  no  carpet.  There 
would  be  square  pews  against  the  walls,  where 
now  is  an  aisle,  and  a double  row  of  square  pews 
on  either  side  of  the  main  aisle.  These  were 
white  boxes  with  doors  of  equal  height  with  the 
rest,  all  about  three  and  one  half  feet  high,  and 
finished  with  a rail  painted  dark  red.^  Inside 
these  were  seats,  which  lifted  on  hinges  ^ when 
the  worshipers  stood  for  prayer,  as  the  custom 
was  in  those  days,  and  which  again  shut  down 
with  a bang  that  resounded  through  the  bare 
uncarpeted  house,  — though  a strip  of  carpet 
was  laid  up  the  main  aisle  later.  These  seats 
were  on  three  sides  of  the  pews,  so  that  when 
the  house  was  full  quite  one  third,  if  not  more, 
sat  with  backs  or  sides  to  the  minister,  who  from 
his  lofty  perch  in  the  high  pulpit  was  able  to  see 
into  the  pews  and  detect  any  departure  from 
due  churchly  decorum. 

This  pulpit  was  as  high  as  the  galleries,  so  that 
he  could  also  keep  his  eyes  on  the  worshipers 
there,  and  I fear  it  was  necessary,  judging  from 
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the  not  infrequent  reference  to  disturbances  in 
the  old  record  books  of  this  society.  It  was  a 
square  box  with  paneled  sides  and  front,  about 
the  size  of  the  pews,  but  with  the  two  front  cor- 
ners so  beveled  as  to  give  it  in  reality  an  octa- 
gon shape, — its  table  or  top  projecting  cornice- 
like,— and  ornamented  underneath  by  the  little 
square  blocks  seen  elsewhere  in  the  decoration. 
This  pulpit  was  approached  by  two  pretty  steep 
flights  of  stairs,  with  rail  and  balusters,  which 
wound  about  it  in  conformity  to  its  shape  as  they 
ascended  aloft.  These  were  carpeted  with  that 
familiar  striped  stair  carpeting  of  our  grand- 
mothers’ days. 

Back  of  this  pulpit  was  a window  of  clear 
white  glass,  at  least  as  clear  as  they  made  in 
those  days,  and  of  shape  similar  to  the  one  at 
the  front  of  the  house  opposite.  It  was  through 
this  that,  according  to  tradition,  that  eccentric 
white-haired  clergyman.  Father  Marshall,  in  one 
of  his  frequently  repeated  journeys  this  way, 
while  preaching  on  the  ‘^Claims  of  God”  as  a 
subject,  looked  out  and  saw  men  harvesting 
grain.  Pointing  backward  to  the  men  in  the 
field  he  said,  ‘‘Bennington  sinners  can  trust 
God  to  send  them  rain  and  sunshine  and  ripen 
their  crops  for  them,  but  they  cannot  trust  him 
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after  the  grain  is  ripe  to  keep  it  for  them  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  they  shall  keep  the  Sabbath 
for  him.”  ^ 

Underneath  the  projecting  front  of  this  pulpit 
was  a double-doored  closet,  in  which,  pretty  soon, 
if  not  at  first,  was  kept  that  melancholy  collec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  noted  Christians  and  martyrs 
called  a Sunday-school  library. 

The  galleries  on  either  side,  at  first,  were  also 
furnished  with  pews,  so  I am  assured,  which  were 
removed  or  exchanged  for  “slips”  at  the  time 
of  the  change  in  the  main  part  of  the  house. 
That  on  the  entrance  end  of  the  church  was 
reserved  for  the  choir  and  called  the  “singers’ 
gallery”  from  the  first,  while  the  one  on  my  left 
was  reserved  for  the  women,  and  the  one  on  my 
right  for  the  men  who  had  no  seats  below,  or,  if 
young,  had  attained  the  age  when  it  was  un- 
manly longer  to  sit  in  their  fathers’  pews.^ 

I wish  they  had  left  us  some  record  of  the 
events  at  the  “raising,”  for  those  were  great 
days  in  the  olden  times.  We  are  told  that  some 
writings  of  “Priest”  Dewey  and  a Bible  were 
placed,  in  the  corner,  under  or  on  the  corner- 
stone. But  we  do  not  know  if  the  building  or 
frame  when  raised  was  anointed  with  New  Eng- 
land rum,  a not  uncommon  occurrence.  Rum 
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was  a very  common  factor  in  the  hilarity  of  an 
ordination  occasion  in  those  days  A 

When  it  came  to  paying  for  the  building  of 
this  meeting-house,  the  tax  of  $5000  which  had 
been  voted  in  1803  was  found  to  have  been  so 
unpopular  that  only  $2290  of  the  amount  had 
been  raised,  while  it  was  also  ascertained  that 
the  house,  according  to  the  plan  adopted,  had 
cost  $7793.20.  It  was  therefore  voted,  in  a meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors,  to  surrender  this  plan  of 
raising  the  money  by  taxation  and  refund  that 
already  paid  in,  and  to  rely  upon  selling  the 
pews  to  raise  the  amount  required.  A plan  is  in 
existence  showing  the  allotment,  the  names  of 
the  owners,  and  the  amount  required  for  each 
pew.^  I find  a record  of  one  man  who  paid 
more  than  the  stipulated  sum,  and  there  may 
have  been  others.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  this  old  plan  and 
see  just  where  the  fathers  sat,  and  how  much  it 
cost  them.  Let  me  give  you  two  or  three  of 
them.  Directly  in  front  and  at  my  left  was  pew 
No.  I,  — the  numbers  were  painted  in  black  on 
the  doors  of  the  pews, — purchased  by  Deacon 
Moses  Robinson,  for  which  he  paid  at  least  $500, 
as  that  was  the  valuation.  Across  the  aisle  at  my 
right  was  the  pew  owned  by  Deacon  Samuel 
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Safford;  this  pew  was  valued  at  $475.  Around 
at  my  left,  in  the  corner  and  occupying  the  entire 
corner,  was  pew  No.  29,  owned  by  Governor 
Tichenor,  Capt.  Moses  Robinson,  and  Capt. 
Samuel  Robinson,  value  $500,  while  in  the  other 
corner  was  a similar  pew  for  the  minister’s  fam- 
ily, Dr.  Micah  J.  Lyman,  and  John  Lovett,  Esq. 
This  was  No.  30,  and  assessed  at  $250.^  Just 
back  of  No.  i was  No.  3,  bought  by  Capt.  Elijah 
Dewey,  and  across  the  aisle.  No.  4,  bought  by 
Solomon  Safford,  Esq.,  William  Henry,  Esq., and 
Eldad  Dewey,  he  whom  we  have  met  before  as 
rector  of  Clio  Hall.  Back  of  them,  on  my  left, 
Capt.  Thomas  Abel  of  the  building  committee, 
Aaron  Hubbell,  Esq.,  and  Austin  Harmon,  and 
across  the  aisle,  Gen.  David  Robinson,  Judge 
Jonathan  Robinson,  and  Capt.  Jacob  Safford.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  fathers  were  not  so  afraid 
to  get  near  to  the  pulpit  as  their  children  have  be- 
come, and  valued  the  privilege  at  a good  round 
sum.  From  the  fact  of  proprietorship  in  these 
pews  it  is  evident  that  the  custom  in  vogue  in 
many  places  of  ‘‘  seating  the  meeting,  ” which  con- 
sisted in  appointing  to  the  most  prominent  seats, 
that  is,  the  ones  in  front  near  the  pulpit,  the  man 
or  men  whom  the  community  voted  to  be  most 
worthy,  could  not  have  obtained  in  this  house. ^ 
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The  gallery  seats  were,  I believe,  free,  and 
there  were  certain  pews  on  the  wall  sides  re- 
served for  the  public.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a ^ beacons’  pew”  or  bench  directly 
under  the  pulpit,  as  in  many  other  churches  of 
that  day,  though  I presume  that  the  custom  of 
the  elderly  deacons  occupying  chairs  below  the 
pulpit,  as  was  the  vogue  here  in  my  early  days, 
had  its  origin  in  this  general  custom. 

Gov.  Moses  Robinson,  Gen.  Samuel  Safford, 
and  John  Wood  were  the  deacons  at  the  time, 
having  been  elected  in  1789,  and  there  may 
have  been  others,  elected  to  the  diaconate  in 
other  churches  before  coming  to  this  town.  The 
records  of  the  lives  of  these  men  and  their  good 
works  mark  them,  all  three,  as  men  who  brought 
no  reproach  on  the  church,  which  may  also  be 
said  of  their  successors,  every  one. 

One  reason  for  giving  the  deacons  this  prom- 
inent pew,  in  addition  to  their  oversight  of  the 
congregation,  was  that  one  of  their  number  was 
to  “line  out  the  hymn”  for  the  congregation 
and  choir  to  sing;  for  the  scarcity  of  hymn  books 
in  those  days  necessitated  this  somewhat  broken 
method  of  making  melody  to  the  Lord.  I may 
add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members  of 
my  congregation,  that  this  consisted  in  the  dea- 
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con  reading  a line  of  the  hymn,  and  then  the 
congregation  singing  it,  and  pausing  to  wait 
until  he  had  read  out  another  line,  which  they 
then  took  up  and  sang  as  before.  This  custom 
was  never  followed  in  this  house  at  the  Sabbath 
service,  I am  told,  though  I am  informed  it  was 
the  custom  in  the  social  meetings  held,  at  first, 
in  the  porch  of  the  church. ‘ The  reason  for 
this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this 
old  church  has  always  been  blessed  with  good 
singers  and  choir  leaders,  and  possibly  they  had 
hymn  books  enough  not  to  need  the  lining  out 
process  so  late  as  1806,  though  we  are  informed 
it  caused  quite  a struggle  in  other  congregations 
to  give  up  this  custom  and  adopt  the  “new-fan- 
gled singing  by  note  and  rule.”  One  man  said, 
“They  will  have  us  praying  by  rule  next.”  ^ 
Churches  are  notoriously  conservative,  and  old 
customs  yield  to  innovation  only  after  a hard 
struggle. 

It  will  perhaps  occur  to  you  to  wonder  how 
these  good  old  souls  kept  warm  in  the  long,  cold 
winters  of  this  climate  during  the  almost  equally 
long  sermons.  At  first  and  for  many  years  there 
was  no  stove  in  the  meeting-house.  They  had 
no  stoves  in  their  own  homes.  They  believed  it 
a virtue  to  resist  such  a carnal  indulgence.  But 
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after  a while  there  is  evidence  of  a growing  desire 
for  something  more  than  intellectual  or  even 
spiritual  heat,  for  in  Mr.  Hiram  Harwood’s  di- 
ary, under  date  of  July  24,  1817,  it  is  recorded 
that  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  French^  came  here  with  a 
subscription  for  a stove  for  the  meeting-house, 
by  the  ladies,”  and  on  December  26,  1818, 
there  is  another  record:  “This  day  drew  from 
Capt.  Norton’s  one  hundred  and  fifty  bricks  and 
one  and  a half  bushels  lime  to  the  meeting- 
house where  E.  Montague  built  a short  chimney. 
The  stove  was  set  up  on  a high  box  level  with 
the  top  railing  of  the  pews,  the  pipe  standing 
perpendicular.  After  its  completion  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  stove  and  operated  well.  Glass 
was  put  into  broken  windows,  all  of  which  was 
accomplished  chiefly  by  S.  Hinsdill,  E.  Waters, 
S.  Hathaway,  Sen.,  N.  Dexter,  S.  Bingham,  J. 
Nichols,  and  others.”  Whether  this  is  the  big 
box-stove  which  is  remembered  as  standing  in 
the  porch,  or  vestibule,  as  we  now  call  it,  a little 
south  of  the  doors  to  the  main  aisle,  or  whether 
that  came  later,  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  record  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  stove 
stood  at  first  in  the  main  aisle.  Possibly  it  was 
later  removed  to  the  porch  when  the  two  which 
stood  at  this  end  of  the  house  were  introduced.^ 
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At  all  events,  this  was  the  signal  for  a display 
of  human  nature,  as  developed  by  Puritanism, 
in  a most  pronounced  manner.  Some  could  not 
stand  the  heat  of  it,  though  shut  in  their  box 
pews,  perhaps  fifty  feet  away;  some  it  made 
‘‘dizzy”  to  pass  by  it  on  the  way  to  their  pews, 
and  some  withdrew  from  the  services.  But,  like 
the  camel  in  the  fable,  it  had  gotten  its  nose 
under  the  tent,  and  soon  it  got  into  the  meeting- 
house, dragging  with  it  two  long  smoke-pipes. 
These  extended  from  the  stoves,  now  two  in- 
stead of  one,  placed  in  the  aisles  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  pulpit,  down  along  the  outer  base  of 
the  gallery,  and  rested  on  iron  arms  that  ran 
out  to  support  them,  till  they  reached  a point 
about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  singers’  gallery, 
then  making  an  abrupt  turn  passed  gradually 
up  till  they  ended  in  a big  drum  over  the  central 
aisle,  from  the  upper  side  of  which  a pipe  rose 
directly  to  the  chimney  above.  This  drum  was 
supported  at  first  by  an  iron  arch  made  stable 
by  being  fastened  to  the  pews  at  the  side  of  the 
broad  aisle,  but  later  by  three  iron  guys,  which 
were  fastened,  one  each  to  the  base  of  the  gallery 
right  and  left,  and  one  just  under  where  the  clock 
is  now.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
drippings  of  soot  from  the  joints  of  these  pipes 
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were  not  conducive  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
worshipers,  who  had  on  “their  best’^  in  honor 
of  the  Lord’s  house,  nor  were  the  stoves  entirely 
satisfactory.  They  had  been  great  pyramidal 
affairs  originally  made  for  coal,  but  made  over 
to  burn  chunks  of  wood.  So  all  were  removed, 
and,  in  their  place,  long  box-stoves  taking  a 
three-foot  stick  were  substituted,  the  pipe  at  the 
same  time  being  removed  to  run  under  the  gal- 
lery, over  the  aisle,  ending  as  before,  and  at  the 
joints  of  it  little  pint  tin  pans  hung  to  catch  the 
drip.‘  Not  very  handsome,  but  they  answered 
the  purpose. 

But  I have  now  carried  you  ahead  of  my 
story,  down  into  the  fifties.  From  the  first,  it  is 
believed,  the  little  foot-stoves,  familiar  objects  of 
curiosity  to-day,  filled  with  warm  oak  or  hickory 
coals  from  some  nearby  hospitable  hearth,  were 
the  only  means  of  warmth  known  in  the  church, 
and  it  was  the  sexton’s  duty  to  see  that  any  such 
stove,  left  behind  by  some  careless  owner,  did 
not  become  a cause  of  fire  to  the  meeting-house. 
I can  believe  also  that  the  tipping  over  of  one 
of  these  during  meeting  time  might  prove  a 
distraction. 

The  putting  in  of  stoves  did  not  at  first  do 
away  with  the  habit  of  foot-stoves.  Indeed,  well 
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down  till  the  sixties  the  grandmothers  persisted 
in  this  comfortable  habit  of  their  youthful  days, 
filling  them  at  the  hearth  of  the  stove  in  the 
porch. 

I may  add  here  that  there  seems  never  to  have 
been  a Sabbaday  house  ” connected  with  this  or 
the  old  meeting-house,  for  that  matter,  whither 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  children  used  to 
go  for  the  noon  hour  to  replenish  their  foot- 
stoves,  their  stomachs,  and  their  stock  of  local 
information.  But  the  hospitable  doors  of  Land- 
lord Dewey  across  the  way,  the  homes  of  Major 
Aaron  Robinson,  and  Truman  Squire,  and 
doubtless  others  were  ever  open  with  welcome 
for  this  purpose. 

You  will  wonder  how  the  house  was  lighted 
when,  in  the  short  winter  days,  the  dominie 
had  more  to  say  than  usual,  or  for  any  reason  a 
meeting  was  held  after  candle-lighting.  It  was 
by  candles  brought  by  the  good  dames  in  candle- 
sticks, which  were  set  up  at  the  junction  of  the 
pews,  where  partitions,  crossing  one  another, 
made  a convenient  and  stable  resting-place. 
Children  of  that  day,  now  grown  to  very  ma- 
ture years,  recall  how  they  were  forbidden,  when 
sent  to  the  great  box  where  the  ‘‘dips,”  as  they 
were  called,  were  kept,  to  select  the  best  and 
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hardest  for  home  consumption.  They  must 
leave  these  ^To  use  in  the  meeting.’’  Later, 
lamps  came  into  use,  and  on  great  occasions  the 
chandelier  was  borrowed  from  the  courthouse, 
just  beyond  the  burying-ground,  until  that  was 
burned,^  then  this  present  chandelier  was  hung 
here  by  Captain  Frost  as  a memorial  to  his 
mother.^  It  was  her  bequest. 

But  you  will  now  expect  me  to  come  to  that 
especial  service  held  one  hundred  years  ago, 
on  Wednesday,  January  i,  1806,  to  dedicate  this 
meeting-house.  In  giving  you  this  picture  I am 
obliged  to  say  that  I must  paint  more  from  com- 
posite scraps  and  tradition  than  from  record. 
Everybody  was  awake  bright  and  early,  and 
full  of  eager  interest  to  get  the  chores  out  of  the 
way  that  they  might  be  in  time  for  service;  for 
had  n’t  they  watched  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing as  it  wore  its  delayed  way  along  through  a 
year  and  a half,  at  least  every  Lord’s  day,  as 
they  had  gathered  for  their  service  in  the  old, 
now  somewhat  out  of  repair  and  abandoned, 
meeting-house  on  the  Green?  And  even  this 
seems  to  have  been  sold,  if  not  taken  away, 
before  the  new  one  was  done.  (I  may  insert  here 
the  fact  that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  An- 
thony Haswell,  was  turned  into  a dwelling-house, 
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afterward  acquired  by  Benjamin  R.  Sears  and 
built  over  by  him,  and  then  later  converted  into 
the  house  now  owned  by  Thomas  Vail,  north- 
west of  the  monument.) 

It  was  a pleasant  day  for  the  season,  though 
somewhat  cloudy  and  chilly.  The  ground  was 
pretty  firmly  frozen,  wind  in  the  southwest, — 
so  says  Mr.  Benjamin  Harwood’s  diary,  — but 
this  would  make  little  difference,  for  they  had 
awaited  this  occasion  so  long,  they  had  even 
expected  and  been  promised  it  four  weeks 
earlier,^  and  now  in  good  season  families  were 
seen  on  foot  and  on  horseback  and  pillion  wend- 
ing their  way  over  the  hills  from  as  far  north  as 
Shaftsbury,  and  as  far  west  as  the  state  line,  and 
as  far  east  as  the  mountain,  bound  for  the  new 
meeting-house.  In  other  and  earlier  days  every 
one  was  compelled  to  go  to  church  who  could 
not  furnish  a satisfactory  excuse,  or  be  disci- 
plined by  law.^  But  to-day  they  wanted  to  go. 
It  was  a great  event.  Indeed,  these  church  events 
in  the  early  New  England  days  furnished  about 
all  the  general  social  excitement  the  town  had. 

Gathered  in  front  of  the  meeting-house,  the 
mounted  ones  dismounted  at  the  horse-block 
which  stood  just  at  the  north,  between  the  gate 
to  the  burying-ground  and  the  church,  or  over 
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at  the  horse-block  in  front  of  the  Dewey  tavern, 
and  all,  mingling  with  the  crowd  that  were  in 
front  of  and  standing  on  the  stone  approach  to 
the  new  building,  exchanged  greetings,  or 
stopped  to  chat,  perhaps,  or  went  to  the  tavern 
or  other  nearby  house  to  warm  their  toes  and 
fingers,  and  fill  their  foot-stoves,  and  then  ar- 
ranged themselves  on  the  hard  seats  of  the  new 
square  pews,  some  with  faces  toward  the  pulpit 
and  others,  presumably  the  children,  on  the 
other  side,  looking  toward  the  singers.  The 
gallery  contingent  of  men  and  boys  waited  out- 
side until  the  arrival  of  the  minister,  who,  after 
all  but  they  were  seated  and  the  deacons  had 
taken  their  places,  slowly  and  with  great  dignity, 
dressed  in  the  long  cloak  with  one  or  more  capes 
and  ministerial  cap  or  hat  of  the  day,  proceeded 
up  the  main  aisle,  ascended  the  winding  stair- 
way to  the  lofty  pulpit,  entered  the  door  and 
shut  it  behind  him.  Then  the  noise  of  the  feet 
of  the  gallery  contingent  was  heard  through  the 
house  as  they  ascended  to  their  places.  There 
was  no  organ  in  those  days  provided  or  allowed 
to  drown  out  this  intrusion  upon  the  solemnity 
of  the  house.  Hanging  his  hat  and  cloak  on  the 
peg  provided,  the  minister, ‘‘Priest”  Marsh ^ — 
for  although  not  then  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
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he  had  been  invited  to  preach  this  sermon  by 
vote  of  the  proprietors,  November  27  before  — 
sat  down  for  a moment  until  all  were  quiet,  and 
then  rising,  introduced  the  service  with  appro- 
priate words,  which  have  been  preserved  for  us, 
printed  with  his  dedication  sermon  at  the  press 
of  Anthony  Haswell. 

The  exact  order  of  the  service  is  not  at  hand, 
but  we  have  a little  eight-paged  leaflet  with  six 
original  odes  prepared  for  the  occasion,  four  of 
which  were  sung  at  this  time,  and  the  sermon 
which  ‘‘Priest”  Marsh  preached,  embodied  in 
it  the  prayer  of  dedication.  Immediately  before 
the  sermon  we  are  told  he  read  the  sixth  chapter 
of  second  Chronicles,  and  following  it  — the 
sermon  — I suppose  the  dedication  ode  was 
sung.^  The  people  remained  seated  during  the 
singing  but  stood  for  the  prayer  in  those  days. 
They  also  remained  standing  in  their  pews,  after 
the  benediction,  until  the  minister  had  resumed 
his  cloak  and  hat,  and  descended  the  long  wind- 
ing stairway  of  the  pulpit,  and  passed  with  dig- 
nity down  the  broad  aisle  and  out  at  the  main 
door.  Then  would  come  the  slamming  down  of 
seats, — for  you  know  they  were  hung  on  hinges,^ 
— the  opening  and  perhaps  slamming  back  of 
pew-doors,  and  the  exit  of  the  people  to  discuss 
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the  sermon  or  other  topics,  and  their  luncheon, 
while  they  waited  for  the  communion  service, 
which  perhaps  followed  in  the  afternoon,  since 
this  was  the  beginning  of  new  things  — a new 
year,  a new  house,  almost  a new  minister,  and 
a renewed  sense  of  covenant  obligations. 

It  is  estimated  by  a chronicler  of  the  day  that 
there  were  about  fourteen  hundred  persons 
present.^  He  also  records  that  ‘‘Mr.  Marsh’s 
sermon  met  with  universal  applause.”  There 
is  no  record  that  there  was  any  other  minister  in 
the  pulpit  with  him  on  this  occasion. 

Reference  has  been  made  several  times  during 
this  discourse  to  the  choir.  The  controversy 
throughout  New  England  over  the  question  of 
church  music  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  read 
much  of  Colonial  times,  and  the  stern  objection 
always  raised  to  innovations  in  this  direction. 
The  transition  from  Ainsworth’s  “ Book  of 
Psalms  ” or  from  Sternhold  and  Hopkins’s 
“Hymnody,”  which  preceded  it,  or  the  “Bay 
Psalm  Book”  of  1640,  to  Watts’s  Hymns,  caused 
a wrench  on  the  part  of  the  more  conservative 
members  of  the  congregations,  but  not  so  great 
as  the  introduction  of  “new-fangled  tunes”  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  lining  out  by  the  deacon. 
There  was  no  scientific  knowledge  of  music  in 
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New  England  until  about  a quarter  of  a century 
before  the  settling  of  Bennington. 

Indeed,  the  introduction  of  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  at  service  seems  to  have  been  a de- 
cided innovation  only  a few  years  earlier.^  But 
soon  the  spirit  of  progress  introduced  the  oblong 
book  with  notes,  the  singing-school,  and  the  big 
bass  viol.  The  one  our  fathers  used  was  first 
brought  into  our  singers’  gallery  in  the  summer 
of  1810,  four  and  one  half  years  after  the  dedi- 
cation, causing  so  much  of  a spirit  of  disapproval 
that  one  good  Puritan  mother  left  the  house, 
not  to  return  again  that  day.  Following  this 
came  in  due  season  the  ’cello,  the  violin,  flute, 
and  clarinet,  though  at  first  it  is  recorded  that 
the  violin  was  permitted  only  on  condition  that  it 
be  held,  during  the  performance,  not  under  the 
chin  as  for  profane  music,  but  upright,  as  the 
’cello  and  bass  viol  were  played. 

With  these  innovations  came  soon  the  trained 
choir.  The  days  of  psalm  singing  were  over  and 
‘Mining  out”  became  a thing  of  the  past.  Choirs 
began  to  sing  “odes,”  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion took  no  part.  This  term,  so  unfamiliar  to 
modern  ears,  needs  a word  of  explanation. 
“Ode”  is  primarily  a Greek  word  applied  to  a 
composition  in  verse,  more  or  less  complex,  and 
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designed  to  express  exalted  or  worshipful  emo- 
tion, showing,  as  do  the  Greek  traces  in  the 
architecture  of  the  period,  the  classical  taste 
and  studies  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  singing  in  this  old  church  has  always 
been  a prominent  feature.  The  ''Memorials  of 
a Century’^  says,  ‘‘Deacon  John  Fassett  was  the 
first  leader  of  the  singing  in  the  old  meeting- 
house,’’ and  seven  of  his  descendants  have  been 
leaders  since.  The  first  hymn  book  used  in  this 
church  was  Watts’s  "Psalms,  H)mms,  and  Spir- 
itual Songs,”  followed  by  the  "Church  Psal- 
mody; afterward,  in  1865,  the  "Sabbath  Hymn 
and  Tune  Book  ” was  introduced,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  present  collection,^  compiled 
by  a direct  descendant  of  the  Fassetts  and  Rob- 
insons and  one-time  member  of  this  choir,  of 
which  his  father  was  formerly  leader. 

At  the  time  of  the  dedication  Col.  Jonathan 
E.  Robinson  was  leader,  that  “sweet  singer  in 
Israel,”  whose  voice,  so  remarkable,  is  remem- 
bered to  this  day  by  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and 
his  choir,  many  of  whom  were  Robinsons  or 
Fassetts  or  had  the  blood  of  one  or  the  other  or 
both  in  their  veins,  extended  from  the  wall  here 
at  my  left,  away  around  to  the  wall  at  my  right, 
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with  a double  row  in  the  singers’  gallery.  It 
must  have  been  an  inspiring  and  uplifting  act 
of  worship  when  those  sweet  voices  took  up 
these  odes,  written  for  the  occasion,  and  ex- 
pressed the  gratitude  which  was  in  their  wor- 
shipful hearts  for  this  new  house  of  worship. 

As  I have  said,  the  people  all  remained  seated 
during  the  singing,  rising  and  standing  only  for 
the  prayers.  But  this  custom  was  later  reversed ; 
sitting  for  prayers  being  adopted  by  vote  in  1849, 
while  the  people  all  rose  for  the  singing  and 
turned  their  backs  on  the  pulpit  and  faced  the 
choir  as  they,  with  their  oblong  book  of  notes 
and  hymn  book  of  words, — sometimes  even  keep- 
ing time  by  raising  and  lowering  their  tune  book, 
so  full  of  the  spirit  of  song  were  they, — made 
melody  unto  the  Lord.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  go  more  at  length  into  this  subject,  to  mention 
names  already  on  the  tongue  of  the  older  ones 
among  my  hearers;  to  speak  of  the  singing- 
schools,  the  rehearsals,  the  orchestra  gathered 
under  Frank  Sly,  and  the  sweet  music  for  which 
this  choir  has  ever  been  noted,  but  I have  not 
time. 

The  sweet  organ,  that  so  helps  us  to-day,  is 
the  gift  of  recent  years  by  a son  and  his  wife,^ 
in  honor  and  memory  of  one  whose  figure  as 
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deacon  of  this  church  and  leader  and  performer 
in  this  choir  for  many  years  is  well  remembered, 
in  whose  name,  John  Fassett  Robinson,  the  two 
names,  referred  to  already  as  prominent  in  our 
music,  were  blended. 

But  I must  hasten  on.  Reference,  though 
brief,  should  be  made  to  the  earlier  figures  which 
were  familiar  in  this  pulpit,  though  we  are  to- 
day concerning  ourselves  more  with  the  edifice, 
whose  hundred  years  of  life  calls  us  together. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh,  or  ‘^Priest  Mash,’’  as 
more  familiarly  known,  who  preached  the  dedi- 
cation sermon,  was  installed  during  the  early 
summer  of  1806  and  remained  here  until  1820; 
a man  of  irenic  temper,  frequently  called  in  by 
other  churches  to  help  settle  differences,  and 
of  marked  pastoral  gifts.  He  was  often  seen 
on  foot  going  over  these  hills  that  he  might  be 
by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  or  in  the  home  of 
the  afflicted  in  his  widespread  congregation. 
Especially  was  he  gifted  in  prayer,  and  for  this 
reason  sought  for  for  this  service  on  especial 
occasions,  while  in  the  pulpit  he  was  a man  of 
dignity  and  resource,  honored  and  beloved  of 
all.  Two  discourses  of  his  beside  his  dedication 
sermon  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  press  of 
Mr.  Haswell;  one  preached  before  the  legisla- 
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ture,  and  another — an  address — delivered  from 
this  pulpit  at  the  celebration  of  the  sixteenth  of 
August,  1809. 

Mrs.  Marsh  also  is  remembered  as  a remark- 
able woman,  and  should  be  mentioned  here  as 
the  mother  of  our  Sabbath-school,^  which  she 
started  in  her  own  house,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  first  in  the  United  States,  though  others  now 
claim  that  distinction.  It  was  probably  the  first 
in  this  state.  She  also  drew  up  a series  of  Bible 
questions  which  she  had  printed  at  Mr.  Has- 
welPs  Book  Shop,  a forerunner  of  the  question- 
book  familiar  in  our  youth,  and  was  the  or- 
ganizer of  a penny  society’’  in  the  interest  of 
the  missionary  cause,  just  then  a new  and  pop- 
ular movement  of  the  day.  You  will  recall  that 
the  Haystack  prayer-meeting  at  Williamstown 
was  held  the  same  year  as  the  dedication  of  this 
church. 

The  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  then  a young 
man  just  out  of  Princeton  Seminary,  succeeded 
him.^  He,  too,  was  a man  of  unusual  gifts  as 
preacher  and  organizer.  This  latter  led  to  his 
early  call  to  work  as  a secretary  of  the  United 
Domestic  Missionary  Society,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary.  He 
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was  also  an  editor  of  a home  missionary  journal 
and  of  the  “ Biblical  Repository,”  and  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  press.  While  here  he  was 
distinguished  for  a courageous  stand  he  took 
in  behalf  of  good  morals  in  the  community  and 
a general  interest  in  what  commended  itself  as 
valuable  for  society.  Several  sermons  of  his  are 
extant,  and  among  them  also  an  address  on 
music,  which  reveals  his  spirit  and,  as  well,  the 
temper  of  the  times  on  this  subject.  Later  he 
became  a teacher  of  young  preachers  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

In  the  summer  of  1826  the  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Clark  was  installed  here.^  He  was  a man  of 
unusual  power  in  the  pulpit,  a finished  writer, 
and  a keen  dissector  of  human  motives;  at  the 
same  time  of  great  simplicity  and  directness. 
The  children  in  the  congregation  listened  to 
him  and  understood  him.  It  was  a time  when 
the  great  social  movements  of  reformation, 
especially  in  the  line  of  intemperance,  were 
stirring  the  community.  There  was  an  infidel 
club  in  town.  He  spared  nothing  that  seemed 
to  him  to  need  regeneration.  Above  all,  he 
sought  for  souls,  and  the  tally  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  added  to  the  church  during  his 
ministry  of  five  years  indicates  his  fidelity,  while 
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his  sermons,  many  of  which  were  published  in 
two  good-sized  volumes,  indicate  why  revivals 
attended  and  followed  his  ministration  here 
and  elsewhere. 

Next  to  him, in  the  course  of  a year  and  a half, 
the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Hooker  became  pastor, 
remaining  here  over  twelve  years,  during  which 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  added  to 
the  church.^  He  is  remembered  by  the  older 
ones  of  my  congregation  — tall,  dignified,  schol- 
arly, faithful,  a man  who  wrought  well  for  his 
Master,  and  was  indeed  a representative  pastor 
of  his  day.  His  contributions  to  the  music  of  the 
choir  by  his  flute,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond  and  on  which  he  was  an  expert  performer, 
frequently  passing  from  his  pulpit  down  the 
north  aisle  to  the  singers’  gallery  and  back  again, 
that  he  might  aid  in  this  part  of  the  service,  are 
well  remembered,  and  spoken  of  to-day. 

Following  him  came  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Abbott, 
who  remained  but  two  years,^  and  then  the  Rev. 
R.  C.  Hand,  who  was  pastor  for  five  years, 
though  not  in  good  health  during  at  least  the 
latter  part  of  the  time.^ 

In  1853  my  father  became  your  pastor,  re- 
maining with  you  until  his  death  in  1887,  a 
period  of  over  thirty-four  years.  ^ It  fell  to  his 
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lot  to  preach  for  you  the  discourse  commemora- 
tive of  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  this  church 
organization,  and  later  to  prepare  the  ‘‘  Memo- 
rials of  a Century,”  from  which  we  all  draw  so 
many  facts  of  interest  regarding  the  early  history 
of  this  church  and  town.  You  will  not  expect 
me,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  of 
the  incidents  of  that  pastorate,  nor  of  the  more 
recent  ones  of  Mr.  Severance  ^ and  Mr.  Morse ; ^ 
all  three  of  whose  pastorates  remain  distinctly 
imprinted  on  your  memories. 

During  these  years  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
many  men  of  note  have  spoken  from  this  desk: 
men  of  the  pulpit,  as  old  Dr.  Griffin,  President 
of  Williams  College;  that  ^‘Prince  of  Preachers,” 
his  successor.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins;  his  brother 
Albert,  and  Drs.  Bascom  and  Perry ; Drs.  Storrs, 
Stone,  Robinson,  Thompson,  Taylor,  Kirk, 
Beman,  Vincent,  and  many  others,  while  in  the 
lecture-field,  or  as  orators.  Rev.  John  Leland, 
the  famous  Baptist  clergyman  of  Cheshire, 
Mass.,  was  one  of  the  first  (in  1808)  to  give 
from  the  old  high  pulpit  the  oration  usually  pro- 
nounced on  the  sixteenth  of  August  in  the  long 
ago;  for  down  to  the  thirties,  at  least,  it  was  the 
annual  custom  to  have  some  recognition  of  that 
day,  in  which  sooner  or  later  the  people  repaired 
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to  this  meeting-house  for  an  address.^  On 
other  occasions,  too,  great  lecturers  as  John  B. 
Gough  and  his  confreres,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  Horace  Greeley,  and  many 
more  have  delighted  and  instructed  thronged 
houses  here. 

From  this  church,  too,  have  been  carried  to 
yon  burying-ground  many  men  of  local  and 
wider  note,^  and  the  history  of  all  the  scenes  of 
joy  and  sorrow  which  it  has  witnessed  would 
be  full  of  interest,  but  too  long  for  this  occasion. 

I wish,  too,  I had  time  to  do  some  justice  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  made  the  church, 
borne  its  burdens,  paid  its  bills,  and  maintained 
its  covenant  through  the  years,  — stalwart  men 
and  women  who  loom  larger  as  the  years  go  by, 
but  I must  hasten  on. 

You  will  expect  me  to  tell  you  more  of  the 
history  of  this  edifice:  its  changes  and  evolution. 

At  first,  as  has  been  said,  there  was  no  bell  in 
the  steeple,  but  a horn  summoned  the  people 
to  church.  In  1820  Governor  Tichenor,  having 
promised  the  church  a bell,  secured  one  from 
the  foundry  of  J.  Hanks  in  West  Troy.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  rung  formally  for  the  first 
time  at  the  dedication  of  Mr.  Peters,  and  to  be 
the  first  church  bell  rung  in  Vermont.  It  proved, 
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however,  to  have  some  flaw  in  it,  and  was  re- 
turned to  the  foundry,  being  sent  back  here  in 
1823,  and  hung  again,  as  the  inscription  on  it 
tells  us,  for  on  one  side  the  legend,  ‘‘I.  Tichenor, 
Donor,  1823,’^  and  on  the  other,  J.  Hanks,” 
preserve  for  us  the  brief  history.^  We  would 
like  to  know  the  date  and  origin  of  the  nine 
o’clock  Sunday  morning  ringing  but  are  unable 
to  find  it.  It  is  tradition  that  this  was  also  a 
daily  custom  at  first.^  The  tolling  of  the  age 
of  some  citizen  who  had  passed  away  and  the 
similar  tolling  as  the  long  procession  wound 
through  the  village  street  to  the  burying-ground 
are  familiar  memories.  This  bell  also  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  joyous  occasions,  night  or  day, 
for  it  used  to  be  a custom,  seldom  honored  by 
the  omission,  to  let  the  people  know  that  the 
fourth  of  July  or  the  sixteenth  of  August  had 
come,  and  twelve  o’clock  midnight  had  struck, 
by  tones  from  its  brazen  throat,  and  this  even 
though  the  fathers  had  taken  all  precautions  to 
prevent  it.  There  it  has  hung  for  eighty-three 
years,  at  least,  its  voice  never  silenced  through 
all  the  years,  when  it  had  something  to  tell. 
Hardly  another  voice  connected  with  this  church 
has  this  record.^ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  repairs  and 
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changes  which  have  been  made  in  this  meeting- 
house for  its  preservation  and  greater  accom- 
modation. The  quarter  of  a century  from  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Marsh,  through  the  pasto- 
rates of  Reverends  Peters,  Clark,  and  Hooker, 
was  a period  of  active,  vigorous  life  in  the  church, 
disclosing  large  growth  in  numbers,  sturdy  ad- 
herence to  opinions,  which  were  sometimes 
opposed  to  one  another,  conflict  with  the  en- 
croachment of  the  allurements  of  secular  life, 
and  difficulties  arising  from  increasing  expense 
caused  by  advancing  demands  of  the  people,  and 
the  changes  occurring  within  the  membership 
itself. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  at  least  six 
new  organizations  sprang  up  within  the  bounds 
of  this  church,  four  of  them  to-day  strong 
churches,  ‘ where  hitherto  it  had  stood  practi- 
cally alone  under  the  title  of  ‘‘The  Church  of 
Christ  in  Bennington,’’  and  this  house  of  wor- 
ship, with  its  predecessor,  were  the  only  houses 
of  worship  in  the  entire  town.  During  this 
period  also  occurred  the  rivalry,  often  referred 
to  by  the  older  members,  between  the  schools 
at  the  Academy  and  in  the  Seminary.^  During 
this  period  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  church 
was  using  all  its  available  enginery  to  stem  the 
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encroachments  of  the  world  from  the  outside. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  great  temperance 
wave  which  swept  the  country.^  It  was  a time, 
also,  when  politics  ran  high  in  the  community. 
Under  all  these  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  there  might  be  some  difficulties  in 
finding  enough  substantial  harmony  and  strength 
to  proceed  with  elaborate  repairs  on  the  church, 
though  there  is  growing  evidence  of  their  need. 

One  of  the  first  acts,  which  seems  to  have 
settled  for  the  time,  at  least,  a bothersome  ques- 
tion, was  the  coming  of  this  church  into  avowed 
Congregational  line;  for  in  1832  a new  organi- 
zation of  the  church  and  society  was  consum- 
mated under  the  title  of  ‘‘The  First  Congre- 
gational Church  and  Society  of  the  Town  of 
Bennington.’^  ^ of  the  articles  of  their  con- 
stitution was,  “ That  no  member  shall  be  taxed, 
without  his  consent,  to  raise  any  sum  exceeding, 
in  the  whole,  fifty  dollars  annually  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  this  society.”  A larger  sum 
than  this  was  very  soon  found  to  be  necessary 
for  current  expenses.  The  problem  thus  raised 
was,  Where  shall  we  find  money  for  repairs  ? It 
was  proposed  to  lease  the  hitherto  free  or  “pub- 
lic pews,”  “the  money  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  stoves,  stove-pipes,  wood,  and  all 
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other  incidental  charges  for  furnishing  and  re- 
pairing the  meeting-house.’’  This  would  nat- 
urally be  found  insufficient.  It  was  argued  that 
it  was  illegal,  but  this  was  overruled. 

Then  the  device  was  conceived  to  lower  the 
high  pulpit,  — this  was  needed  in  any  case,  — 
and  so  contract  its  base  that  more  seating  and 
consequently  more  renting  room  might  be  ac- 
quired, the  rents  accruing,  if  enough,  to  pay  the 
charges.  This  was  in  1837,'  and  a subscrip- 
tion paper  is  in  existence  which  seems  to  have 
been  circulated,  I should  judge,  as  a citizen’s 
movement,  to  raise  money  for  repairing  the 
court-house,  a certain  sum;  the  meeting-house 
$500,  and  to  establish  a female  seminary,  a 
larger  sum.  Of  what  came  out  of  this  move- 
ment at  once  we  have  no  record,  but  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  pulpit  was  lowered  and 
some  blinds  added  about  this  time;  for  the 
glare  from  the  windows  had  been  a source  of 
great  inconvenience,  which  it  had  been  striven 
to  remedy  by  hanging  something  of  the  nature 
of  curtains,  and  even  by  painting  the  glass  of 
the  upper  or  gallery  windows  white  to  render  it 
more  opaque.^ 

It  was  during  these  years  that  more  and  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  music,  sums  voted  to 
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pay  for  an  instructor  and  to  furnish  the  choir d 
This  was  just  prior  to  the  time  of  Frank  Sly  and 
his  orchestra,  so  well  remembered  by  the  older 
members.^ 

This  v/as  also  the  time,  I presume,  — that  is, 
somewhere  about  1837-38,  — that  the  Academy 
came  into  use  as  an  adjunct  for  the  social  and 
business  meetings  of  the  church.® 

It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  go 
more  into  detail  for  these  years,  but  there  is  not 
time.** 

The  real  repairs  of  the  church,  to  which  all 
these  makeshifts  had  been  pointing,  finally  took 
place,  but  not  until  1849,  then  not  so  com- 
pletely as  was  desired.®  The  committee  charged 
with  estimating  the  cost  returned  a sum  total  of 
$1857.26.  This  was  decided  to  be  more  than 
they  could  raise  at  that  time,  and,  after  cutting 
it  in  two,  they  proceeded  with  the  changes, 
which  involved  the  removal  of  the  old  pulpit, 
the  substitution  of  slips  for  the  pews,  repair  of 
the  steeple,  and  reshingling. 

The  building  committee  consisted  of  Pier- 
point  Isham,  Uel  M.  Robinson,  Isaac  Weeks, 
Samuel  S.  Scott,  and  Aaron  L.  Hubbell,  but 
he  being  unable  to  attend  to  the  matter,  Benja- 
min F.  Fay  was  substituted  in  his  place  and 
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Benjamin  R.  Sears  was  added  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  actual  cost  of  these  repairs  was  $985, 
making  a discrepancy  between  the  amount  sub- 
scribed and  this  of  $81,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  by  selling  public  property  of  the  church, 
meaning  unowned  pews  or  slips,  for  this  purpose. 

The  exchange  of  pews  for  slips  too  proved  a 
difficult  one,  in  order  to  render  to  each  his  own 
or  its  equivalent,  but  it  was  ultimately  adjusted 
amicably,  though  it  is  recalled  that  the  confu- 
sion, at  the  first  service  after  the  change,  was 
so  great  and  of  so  long  duration,  that  it  seemed 
as  though  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come 
together  that  day  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  ‘ 
The  plan  of  readjustment  is  recorded  in  full 
upon  the  record  books. 

It  would  appear  that  these  changes  of  1849 
were  not  quite  sufficient,  and  naturally  so,  for 
you  will  remember  that  they  cut  the  estimate  in 
two,  so  we  read  of  additional  changes  and  im- 
provements in  1851,  and  we  well  recall  the  edifice 
as  it  appeared  in  my  childhood,  just  as  these 
repairs  left  it. 

Entering  the  house  one  would  note,  probably 
first  of  all,  the  great  red  frescoed  curtains,  with 
immense  tassels,  on  the  wall  back  of  the  pulpit. 
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which  then  had  no  recess  and  no  window  as 
now.  The  rostrum  was  ascended  by  a right- 
angled  flight  of  steps,  first  going  east  and  then 
up  on  to  the  platform.  On  this  was  a settee  or 
sofa  covered  with  black  haircloth,  and  at  each 
end  stood  one  of  these  armchairs,  now  standing 
in  the  open  space  before  the  desk,  used  then  on 
Communion  Sundays  at  the  table,  newly  added 
at  this  time,  and  now  standing  in  the  Sunday- 
school  room  below. 

Let  me  here  insert  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munion service  — tankard,  cups,  and  plates  — 
which  we  shall  use  this  afternoon  was  old  at 
this  date,  its  origin  being  lost  in  obscurity, 
though  it  is  known  that  there  was  another  one 
even  prior  to  this.  This  one  was  used  until  su- 
perseded by  the  one  now  regularly  in  use,  a me- 
morial gift  by  Col.  George  D.  Harrington,  a son 
of  this  town,  though  not  then  residing  here,  and 
son-in-law  of  Deacon  George  Lyman,  an  hon- 
ored officer  of  this  church  until  his  death.  And 
while  I mention  this,  memory  prompts  me  to  give 
the  list  of  those  honored  men,  now  gone  to  their 
reward,  who  so  often  passed  to  the  older  of  you 
the  blessed  elements  of  our  Lord’s  death  in  this 
same  service.  Their  loved  forms  and  faces  will 
come  before  some  of  you  at  least,  as  I read : Dr. 
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Noadiah  Swift  and  Aaron  Hubbell,  Samuel 
Chandler  and  John  F.  Robinson,  George  Ly- 
man, John  W.  Vail  and  H.  Hopkins  Harwood. 
To  these  must  be  added,  of  later  date,  Alfred 
Robinson,  Albert  W.  Harwood,  and  Robert  T. 
Sharpe,  all  gone  to  their  reward. 

But  to  return.  The  desk  was  an  oblong  affair, 
painted  white,  with  panels.  It  was  about  five 
feet  long  by  two  feet  or  less  broad,  with  black 
walnut  top  and  desk  upholstered  in  red  silk 
damask,  with  red  cushion  for  the  Bible.  From 
the  front  corners  of  this  cushion  hung  red  silk 
tassels.  There  was  a carved  wreath  in  the  front 
panel  of  this  pulpit.  On  either  side  of  it  stood 
two  square  pillars  of  equal  height  with  the  desk, 
finished,  as  the  desk,  in  black  walnut,  upon 
which  were  two  immense  astral  lamps,  as  they 
were  called  in  those  days,  with  globes  and  prisms 
and  gilded  standards. 

The  slips  were  substantially  as  you  see  them 
to-day  save  that  they  had  doors  which  shut 
with  snap-catches,  whose  release  was  perceptible 
through  the  house  a few  seconds  before  the 
benediction  was  concluded.  The  windows  at 
this  time  were  covered  with  the  present  blinds, 
painted  a straw  color,  and  the  floor  carpeted 
with  an  ingrain  carpet,  whose  figures  were  plaids 
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of  green,  brown,  and  white,  about  four  inches 
square.  This  was  succeeded  by  a red  and  black 
one,  which  again,  in  1890,  ‘ was  replaced,  and 
the  successor  to  that  is  the  one  on  the  floor  now, 
placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  very  generous 
repairs  of  a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Colgate,  in  memory  of  her  father  and  mother. 
The  first  cushions,  uniform  throughout  the 
house,  were  red  moreen.^  It  is  an  interesting 
item  that  the  shingles  put  on  at  the  time  of  these 
repairs  of  1851,  the  first  since  the  building,  were 
purchased  in  Troy  by  Deacons  Chandler  and 
Robinson,  both  stalwart  supporters  of  this  old 
church  in  their  day,  and  brought  here  on  one  of 
the  first  freight  trains  running  over  the  old  Troy 
and  Boston  road,  or  rather  to  North  Benning- 
ton, for  the  branch  to  Bennington  was  not  yet 
built. 

Jumping  now  to  June  28,  1864,  shortly  suc- 
ceeding the  Centennial,  we  find  on  the  records 
a motion  made  by  Seth  B.  Hunt,  Esq.,  “That 
measures  be  taken  for  raising  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  res- 
toration, renovation,  and  repairing  of  the  First 
Congregational  Meeting-House  in  Bennington.’^ 
This  was  carried  with  the  utmost  unanimity 
and  harmony,  and,  what  is  more,  the  sum  and 
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more  raised  very  soon.  Messrs.  A.  L.  Hubbell, 
S.  H.  Brown,  and  John  W.  Vail,  as  a committee 
for  the  purpose,  nominated  a committee  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect.  This  consisted  of  John  W.  Vail, 
Isaac  Weeks,  and  Henry  Patchin.  For  building 
committee  the  names  chosen  were  Seth  B.  Hunt, 
Isaac  Weeks,  Henry  Patchin,  Benjamin  R. 
Sears,  Abram  B.  Gardner,  Perez  Harwood,  and 
Aaron  L.  Hubbell. 

These  repairs  occupied  about  one  year,  this 
house  being  again  reopened  with  appropriate 
services  on  September  3,  1865,  John  Fay  and  his 
well-remembered  choir  furnishing  the  inspiring 
music.  Meanwhile  the  services  had  been  held  in 
the  court-house. 

The  changes  which  then  took  place  added 
this  recess  back  of  the  pulpit  with  these  doors  at 
either  side  and  the  Sunday-school  room  below, 
and  installed  here  this  present  pulpit  and  com- 
munion table  and  chairs  — this  baptismal  font, 
given  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Blackwell  Clark  as  a 
memorial  of  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  sixth  pastor 
of  this  church,  was  not  placed  here  until  1886. 
Chairs  were  also  substituted  for  the  hitherto 
slips  of  the  singers’  gallery  by  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  S.  B.  Hunt.  Furnaces  were  placed  under- 
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neath  the  church  and  the  stoves  removed.  Back 
of  the  desk  and  opposite  back  of  the  gallery, 
windows  of  stained  glass  were  placed,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Hunt.  On  the  one  here  back  of  the  pulpit 
was  inscribed,  “Holiness  unto  the  Lord.”  This 
in  time  became  impaired,  and  while  in  the  hands 
of  repairers  in  New  York  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
an  absolute  loss,  as  there  was  no  insurance  upon 
it.  The  present  window  is  Mr.  Samuel  B.  San- 
ford’s gift  as  a memorial  for  Mrs.  Sanford,  a 
daughter  of  the  long-time  honored  and  beloved 
physician  and  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  active  member  of  this  church.  Dr.  ^ 
William  Bigelow. 

I regret  that  there  is  not  time  to  rehearse  later 
changes  and  repairs  to  the  edifice,  but  they  are 
fresh  in  your  memory  and  still  awaken  grateful 
thoughts,  and  to-day  the  old  centenarian  appears 
before  you  in  robust  health  and  rejuvenated 
hope  because  of  this  love  and  generosity  of  her 
children  and  children’s  children. 

Thus  far  we  have  mainly  concerned  ourselves 
with  the  temporalities  of  the  building.  It  was, 
however,  built  to  signify  and  perpetuate  spiritual 
things.  I should  not  feel  that  I had  done  my 
duty  unless  I made  mention  of  these  before 
closing. 
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I have  no  doubt  that  the  ^‘revival  of  1803” 
was  a very  important  factor  in  bringing  to  a 
head  the  long-delayed  purpose  of  building  a 
new  edifice.  All  history  agrees  that  the  period 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  one  of  very  low  moral  and  religious  tone. 
Bennington  seems  not  to  have  escaped  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  times. 

From  June  7,  1801,  the  church  was  without 
a pastor  until  the  fall  of  1804;  but  during  the 
winter  of  1802-1803  an  awakened  interest  in 
religious  things  and  in  social  elevation  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  the  people.  Gatherings 
too  large  for  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  old 
meeting-house  drove  the  people  out  of  doors  for 
open  air  services.  One  three  days’  protracted 
meeting  was  held  on  the  hillside  just  east  of 
the  barn  owned  by  Miss  Sanford  on  the  Bank 
Road.  The  effect  of  these  meetings  was  to  add 
ninety-one  to  the  roll  of  the  church,  while  it  is 
said  nearly  two  hundred  were  hopefully  con- 
verted at  that  time.‘  At  any  rate,  a great  change 
took  place  in  the  character  of  society.  A minister 
was  secured,  this  meeting-house  was  built,  and 
Bennington  long  felt  the  influence  of  this  bless- 
ing. 

In  1811,  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
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thirty-eight  are  recorded  as  being  added  in  one 
year.  Nine  years  later  there  was  another  in- 
gathering of  thirty- three,  under  the  just  then 
begun  ministration  of  Absalom  Peters,  and 
seven  years  later,  in  1827,  one  hundred  and  one 
were  added  to  the  church  under  the  ministration 
of  Mr.  Clark,  while  in  1831,  — and  the  church 
was  again  without  a pastor, — one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  added  to  its  membership,  the 
ingathering  of  the  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Clark  and 
brought  to  fruitage  by  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Kirk 
of  Albany,  and  others,  fired  by  the  revival  spirit 
abroad  in  the  land.  In  1834  ninety  were  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  and  in  1857  and  1858, 
eighty-one.  These  are  mentioned  as  special 
seasons  of  ingathering,  though  the  records  show 
additions  of  a score,  eighteen,  seventeen,  twelve, 
and  lesser  numbers  for  almost  every  year  of  the 
church’s  history  until  more  recent  times,  and 
the  shifting  of  the  centres  of  population  have 
made  heavy  drafts  on  the  normal  fields  of  the 
country  church’s  work. 

During  this  century,  too,  many  young  men, 
influenced  by  the  teachings  of  this  pulpit  and 
this  Sabbath-school,  have  gone  forth  to  study 
and  to  ordination,  to  be  bearers  of  the  standard 
of  the  cross  to  heathen  lands  or  to  important 
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churches  of  our  own,  builders  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  temples  in  this  land.  The  length  of 
the  list  precludes  calling  the  roll.  This  stone 
underneath  this  pulpit,  bearing  the  legend:  “To 
the  Triune  God,’’  originally  the  keystone  over 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Madison  Avenue 
Memorial  Church,  is  to-day  a mute  witness  to 
the  truth  of  this  statement,^  and  were  I to  call 
the  names  or  mention  the  works  wrought,  they 
would  suggest  to  you  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  like  the  Christianizing  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands, ^ the  interpretation  of  the 
perhaps  unwritten  and  ungrammared  language 
of  some  heathen  tribe, ^ putting  the  Bible  within 
their  reach,  the  teaching  of  scores  of  young  men, 
who  are  to  go  to  the  pulpits  of  our  country,  ^ or 
the  compilation  of  the  church’s  songs  and  voices 
of  inspiration,®  and  all  this,  not  to  speak  of 
many  others  who  in  various  fields  have  each 
wrought  a hero’s  work  of  struggle  and  victory, 
in  state  and  rostrum,  law  and  letters,  business 
and  civic  affairs. 

Passing  reference  here  is  appropriate  to  those 
who,  though  children  of  other  churches  in  this 
town,  are  yet  the  descendants  of  sires  who  drew 
inspiration  from  this  pulpit  in  the  long  ago, 
when  this  was  the  only  church  here,  each  doing 
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his  work  and  doing  it  well.  We  welcome  you 
back  here  to-day  for  their  sake  and  join  with 
you  about  the  old  hearth  to  receive  our  common 
mother^s  centennial  blessing. 

Our  devout  ancestors  do  not  seem  to  have 
regarded  time  given  to  services  of  worship,  nor 
even  multiplication  of  the  same,  as  either  wasted 
time  or  infringement  on  their  obligations  in 
other  directions,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  mea- 
sured their  worth  by  their  peculiarly  thrilling 
interest.  They  were  ready  to  leave  their  horses 
standing  in  the  furrow,  or  any  other  duty  of  an 
ordinary  nature,  to  attend  a week-day  meeting, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  all  work  was  laid  aside  that 
they  might  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
these  matters.  There  were  always  two  long 
sermons,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon, an  evening  prayer-meeting  or  Sabbath- 
school, — these  were  held  in  the  evening  in  the 
early  twenties.  There  was  a week-day  lecture 
as  well  as  a week-day  prayer-meeting,  sometimes 
at  the  houses  of  the  people,  sometimes  at  the 
meeting-house.  Friday  afternoon  meetings  were 
held  from  the  inception  of  the  church  in  1762,^ 
continuing  until  1835,  when  the  Wednesday 
evening  prayer-meeting  was  substituted.  Then 
there  were  the  mothers’  meetings.  The  growth 
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of  the  tendency  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  the  social  worship  of  God  is  a fa- 
miliar feature  of  the  development  of  the  past 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Those  who  are  now  grown 
to  manhood  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure  the 
old  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer,  the 
missionary  concerts  and  Sabbath-school  con- 
certs, which  were  held  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
old  Academy  building,  in  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
and  those  will  be  precious  memories  for  life. 

And  now  the  task  I set  myself  is  done.  It  may 
seem  that  I have  been  a good  while  about  it,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  a good  while,  and  a good  deal 
longer  good  while  than  I have  been  able  to  give 
to  it.  Even  now  memory  is  busy  with  the  names 
of  those  who  have  been  strong  elements  in  the 
development  of  town  and  state  and  nation, 
whose  faces  are  unknown  to  me,  but  whose  names 
on  the  lips  of  earlier  friends  and  on  memorial 
tablets  of  yonder  burying-ground  are  eloquent 
of  conscientious,  simple,  though  sturdy  lives 
lived  here  for  God  and  humanity.  Others  come 
back  to  me  as  the  grandfathers  of  my  childhood 
days,  equally  forceful  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  others  still,  then  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  and  bearing  well  the  responsibility  of  a 
noble  heritage. 
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One  cannot  reflect  on  all  the  prayers  and 
sacrifices  for  this  old  house  and  in  it,  all  the 
solemn  thoughts  and  penitent  resolves  awakened 
here,  and  all  the  generous  and  right  purposings 
that  through  the  years  have  gone  upward  and 
outward,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  make 
men  happier  and  better,  without  feeling  that 
this  old  church  has  justified  herself  and  is  to-day 
a Mecca  to  which  we  may  come  back  with  a 
sense  of  obligation  second  only  to  that  we  owe 
our  own  firesides.  Yes,  perhaps  even  prior  in 
importance  to  that,  and  though  the  tide  of  an 
active  and  strenuous  civil  life  flows  no  longer 
about  her  altars,  yet  amid  the  quiet  of  this  un- 
surpassed scenery,  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
work  well  done,  and  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
still  more  to  be  done,  this  dear  old  mother  of  us 
all  welcomes  you  to-day,  and  hopes  to  welcome 
your  descendants  one  hundred  years  hence  — 
still  clinging  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
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Page  22,  note  i.  A township  six  miles  square,  situated 
six  miles  north  of  the  Massachusetts  line  and  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  was  set  off  from  the  territory 
claimed  by  New  Hampshire,  by  its  then  governor, 
Benning  Wentworth,  and  given,  as  a grant  in  the  name 
of  King  George  the  Second,  to  certain  persons,  mostly  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  January  3,  1749.  This 
town  was  called  Bennington  in  honor  of  the  governor. 

Page  22,  note  2.  Here  is  indication  of  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  the  church  over  these  early  settlers, 
at  least,  and  that  the  Congregational  Church;  for  this 
platform  adopted  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1648,  was 
the  unifying  expression  of  Congregational  principles, 
while  the  exception  they  (this  church)  took  to  certain 
articles  was  the  prophecy  of  a coming  separation  which 
we  shall  see  developing  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Page  23,  note  i.  The  owners  of  this  township  were 
denominated  “Proprietors,”  and  their  town  meetings 
“Proprietors’  Meetings.” 

Page  23,  note  2.  In  early  days  the  wide  road  passing 
by  this  old  meeting-house  was  called  “The  Parade.” 

Page  23,  note  3.  There  is  a tradition  that  the  cost  of 
the  white  oak  of  which  it  was  built  was  five  dollars.  It 
is  presumed  that  this  was  for  the  timber  standing. 

Page  24,  note  i.  Previous  to  1808  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  had  no  fixed  meeting-place.  For  thirty  years 
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from  the  adoption  of  its  constitution  its  meetings  were 
held  thirteen  times  in  Bennington,  and  here  its  first 
Council  of  Censors  met  in  February,  1786. 

Page  24,  note  2.  Vermont  Historical  Magazine,  p.  136. 

Page  26,  note  i.  Perhaps  hastened  or  brought  to  a head 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  battle;  though  there  seem  to 
have  been  burials  on  this  site  from  an  earlier  date. 

Page  26,  note  2.  Thompson’s  Vermont,  Part  Second, 
p.  103. 

Page  26,  note  3.  Settled  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  both  states  in  1789.  See  Lossing’s,  Empire  State,  p. 

319- 

Page  26,  note  4.  Granted  in  1791. 

Page  28,  note  i.  1804. 

Page  28,  note  2.  The  full  text  of  the  advertisement  is 
as  follows : — 

“Proposals  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  for 
the  framing  a meeting-house  70X  52  ft.  with  porch,  cu- 
pola, and  tower  agreeable  to  a draft  or  plan  to  be  at 
all  seasonable  hours  exhibited  to  any  person  wishing 
to  give  their  proposals.  Said  proposals  must  include 
the  necessary  superintendence  of  the  master-workman 
and  his  assistants  in  putting  said  frame  up,  complete 
fit  for  covering,  to  be  done  and  performed  by  the 
15th  of  June  next. 

“ Also  will  be  received  proposals  for  the  same  time  for 
doing  and  performing  all  and  singular  the  covering 
and  finishing  within  and  without  the  said  building,  in- 
cluding the  glazing,  to  be  completed  by  the  first  day 
of  January  next. 
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“Also  will  be  received  proposals  for  the  time  for  per- 
forming the  necessary  mason  work  in  the  underpinning 
said  house  agreeable  to  a plan  which  will  be  exhibited 
as  aforesaid. 

“To  be  done  and  performed  by  the  15th  day  of  June 
next. 

“It  is  understood  that  all  materials  necessary  for  the 
erecting  and  finishing  the  said  building  will  be  delivered 
on  the  spot. 

“Moses  Robinson,  Jr., 

“ Agent  jor  the  Congregational  Society  in  BenningtonP 
See  Vermont  Gazette,  February  14,  1804. 

Page  29,  note  i.  Crude  methods  of  making  cylindri- 
cal forms  by  turning  are  as  old  as  the  potter’s  wheel,  but 
lathes  adapted  to  such  large  work  as  turning  these  col- 
umns were  unknown  at  this  date  in  New  England. 

Page  29,  note  2.  This  name  is  spelled  as  in  Mr. 
Harwood’s  diary,  though  it  is  conjectured  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Fillmore  family.  There  is  a Nathaniel 
Fillmore  on  the  church  rolls  who  joined  in  1773. 

Page  30,  note  i.  He  united  with  this  church  in 

1783- 

Page  30,  note  2.  Excavations  in  the  cellar  of  this 
church,  several  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  installing 
the  present  furnaces,  revealed  some  of  the  old  founda- 
tion of  Clio  Hall,  which  had  not  been  removed.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Clio  Hall 
in  England,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  which 
loved  to  reproduce  names  from  the  homeland. 

Page  30,  note  3.  “The  Meeting-house  Devil,”  in 
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Side  Glimpses  jrom  the  Colonial  Meeting-House,  by  W. 
R.  Bliss,  chap.  i. 

Page  31,  note  i.  See  note  2 for  p.  30,  on  p.  81. 

Page  31,  note  2.  Eldad  Dewey. 

Page  32,  note  i.  Memorials  0}  a Century,  p.  339. 

Page  36,  note  i.  Referring  to  the  two  doors,  one  at 
the  right  of  the  pulpit  entering  the  Sunday-school  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  church  and  the  other  at  the  left,  placed 
there  for  architectural  effect. 

Pagein,  note  1.  These  doors  were  fastened  with  small 
wooden  buttons  on  the  inside. 

Page  37,  note  2.  This  statement  has  been  questioned 
by  some  who  remember  otherwise;  but  since  there  is  a 
conflict  of  recollection  here,  and  this  was  a quite  univer- 
sal custom,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  written.  See  Alice 
Morse  Earle’s  The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England, 
P-  37- 

Page  39,  note  i.  Memorials  0}  a Century,  p.  18.  It  is 
recalled  that  this  window  was  later  covered  with  red 
damask  worsted  curtains  to  correspond  in  color  with 
the  damask  silk  fittings  of  the  desk. 

Page  39,  note  2.  This  distinction  is  unmistakably 
verified  by  the  marks  left  by  the  young  Yankees’  pen- 
knives on  the  woodwork,  which  are  wholly  wanting  on 
the  women’s  side  of  the  house. 

Page  40,  note  i.  Side  Glimpses  jrom  the  Colonial  Meet- 
ing-House, p.  27. 

Page  40,  note  2.  See  page  164  of  this  book. 

Page  40,  note  3.  Benjamin  Harwood  says  in  his 
diary  under  date  of  November  18,  1805:  “I  attended 
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the  vendue  and  bought  pew  No.  19  at  seventy  dol- 
lars.” Showing  also  that  the  first  method  of  sale  was  by 
auction. 

Page  41,  note  i.  Doubtless  half  of  the  value  of  the 
pew,  the  minister’s  share  being  free. 

Page  41,  note  2.  See  Mary  Garvin^  by  John  G. 
Whittier : — 

“ To  the  goodly  house  of  worship,  where  in  order  due  and 
fit. 

As  by  public  vote  directed,  classed  and  ranked  the  people 
sit; 

“ Mistress  first,  and  goodwife  after,  clerkly  squire  before 
the  clown. 

From  the  brave  coat,  lace  embroidered,  to  the  gray  frock, 
shading  down.” 

To  “dignify  the  meeting”  was  to  make  seats,  though  in 
different  localities,  of  the  same  social  value  by  vote, 
to  keep  peace  in  meeting.  See  The  Sabbath  in  Puritan 
New  En gland f chap.  v. 

Page  43,  note  i.  See  page  36  of  this  book,  line  15. 
Page  43,  note  2.  The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land, p.  208. 

Page  44,  note  i.  Deacon  (1816-25)  Jotham  and  Mrs. 
French. 

Page  44,  note  2.  The  following  item  from  The 
Journal  oj  the  Times,  William  Lloyd  Garrison’s  paper, 
published  in  Bennington,  1828-29,  is  in  point  here:  — 
“We  have  suffered  for  two  or  three  Sabbaths  exces- 
sively from  the  cold  — and  so  have  many  others.  Two 
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stoves  and  no  fire  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  Irishman’s 
plan  had  been  adopted,  who,  on  learning  one  stove  saved 
half  the  wood,  said  he  would  buy  two  and  save  the 
whole.  Provision,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has  been  made 
for  warming  the  meeting-house,  and  people  may  now 
attend  worship  without  suffering  from  the  cold.” 

Page  46,  note  i.  This  change  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  when  the  pews  were  exchanged  for  slips 
and  consequently  the  location  of  the  aisles  at  the  sides 
changed. 

Page  48,  note  i.  Burned  March  26,  1869.  This  was 
the  third  so  destroyed.  The  other  two  stood  on  the  hill 
about  due  east  from  the  site  of  the  monument.  Although 
the  second,  burned  October  28, 1846,  was  located  a little 
south  of  the  site  of  the  first,  which  was  burned  May  17, 
1809. 

Page  48,  note  2.  In  1887. 

Page  49,  note  i.  December  4,  1805. 

Page  49,  note  2.  In  the  first  Constitution  of  Ver- 
mont, drawn  up  at  Windsor  in  1777,  though  never  rati- 
fied by  popular  vote,  the  3d  Article  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  declares,  “ That  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
man  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience  and  understanding,  regulated  by 
the  Word  of  God.  And  that  no  man  ought,  or  of  right 
can  be  compelled,  to  attend  any  religious  worship,  or 
erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship  or  maintain  any 
minister,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.” 
Thus  Vermont  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  compul- 
sory church  attendance. 
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Page  50,  note  1.  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh  was  hired,  by 
vote  of  the  society,  March  27,  1805.  By  vote  of  the 
same  society  he  was  re-hired  the  next  year  and  a yearly 
salary  of  $450  voted  to  him.  On  May  12,  1806,  there 
is  a record  of  a movement  to  call  an  installing  council, 
but  no  date  of  installation  is  given.  He  was  dismissed 
by  council  April  25,  1820.  See  Town  Records,  Book  13. 

Page  51,  note  i.  This  is  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  a Mr.  Leavitt,  who  lived  at  the  time  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  afterwards  came  here  to  reside.  To  Anthony  Has- 
well  is  ascribed  the  credit  of  one  or  two  of  the  odes  sung 
at  this  dedication,  while  one  of  them  was  composed  by 
Andrew  Selden,  but  which  one  is  not  now  known. 

Page  51,  note  2.  See  note  2 for  p.  37,  on  p.  82. 

Page  52,  note  i.  Benjamin  Harwood’s  diary.  This 
diary,  begun  in  1805,  runs  through  the  years  till  1810, 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  his  son  Hiram  on  his 
twenty-second  birthday,  and  continued  by  him  till  1836. 

Page  53,  note  i.  See  Side  Glimpses  jrom  the  Colonial 
Meeting-House,  p.  238. 

Page  54,  note  i.  “Laudes  Domini.” 

Page  55,  note  i.  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Trum- 
bull Robinson. 

Page  57,  note  i.  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection, 
to  note  the  slow  development  of  the  Sunday-school  idea 
as  a vital  part  of  the  church.  It  was  some  time  before 
this  school  was  brought  to  the  church  and  held  in  the 
noon  interim,  and  then,  at  first,  only  by  sufferance.  Its 
time  was  curtailed  by  the  lengthening  of  the  morning  dis- 
course, until  it  required  a vote  of  the  church  to  the  effect. 
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that  the  afternoon  bell  shall  not  be  rung  until  a full  hour 
has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  morning  service.  It 
required  a formal  vote  of  the  society  so  late  as  August 
8,  1834,  to  permit  a Bible  class  to  be  formed,  and  then 
only  “under  the  direction  of  pastor  and  officers”  of  the 
church.  And  in  March  6, 1846,  it  was  voted,  “The  sense 
of  this  church  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  several  members 
to  engage  personally  and  habitually  in  the  exercises  of 
the  Sabbath-school.”  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Bennington  Sunday  School 
Society,  the  first  in  the  state,  was  held  in  this  church, 
June  I,  1821. 

Page  57,  note  2.  The  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  installed 
July  5,  1820;  dismissed  by  council  December  14,  1825. 

Page  58,  note  i.  The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  installed 
June  13,  1826;  dismissed  by  council  October  12,  1830. 

Page  59,  note  i.  The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Hooker,  D.  D., 
installed  February  21,  1832';  dismissed  by  council  May 
14,  1844. 

Page  59,  note  2.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Abbott,  installed 
April  26,  1845;  dismissed  by  council  August  17,  1847. 

Page  59,  note  3.  The  Rev.  Richard  C.  Hand,  in- 
stalled January  20,  1848;  dismissed  by  council  Novem- 
ber 26,  1852.  Both  Mr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Hand  were 
obliged  to  resign  because  of  ill-health. 

PcLg^  59,  note  4.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Jennings,  installed 
June  I,  1853;  deceased  August  25,  1887. 

Page  60,  note  i.  The  Rev.  M.  L.  Severance,  installed 
September  27, 1888;  dismissed  by  council  October  5, 1899. 

Page  60,  note  2.  The  Rev.  Warren  Morse,  ordained 
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and  installed  December  13,  1899;  dismissed  by  council 
October  31,  1905. 

Page  61,  note  1.  Orsamus  C.  Merrill  was  the  first,  de- 
livering a patriotic  address  on  the  4th  of  July,  1806. 

Page  61,  note  2.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  S.  T.  D.,  whose 
grave  is  not  far  from  that  of  Governor  Tichenor,  was 
buried  from  this  church  in  June,  1812.  He  was  a grad- 
uate, and  had  been  a tutor  at  Yale  for  four  years,  a 
distinguished  clergyman,  as  was  also  his  father,  who  was 
pastor  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  for  fifty  years.  Dr.  Buck- 
minster died  at  Readsboro,  on  his  way  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  to  Balston  Springs  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 

The  body  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  of  Boston,  the 
well  known  philanthropist  and  Unitarian  writer  and 
preacher,  who  died  here  of  tuberculosis  October  2,  1842, 
at  the  tavern  kept  by  James  Hicks  at  that  time,  now  the 
Walloomsac  Inn,  was  taken  from  this  church,  where 
services  had  been  held,  to  Boston  for  burial. 

Page  62,  note  i.  At  first  the  bell  rope  came  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  vestibule,  just  back  of  the  south  one 
of  the  middle  front  doors,  and  was  rung  from  there. 

Page  62,  note  2.  It  is  said  that  it  was  desired  to  have 
the  bell  heard  every  day  for  its  sacred  associations  and 
reminders.  But  since  six  o’clock  A.  m.  and  p.  m.  and 
twelve  o’clock  noon  were  the  hours  at  which  bells  on 
the  prelatical  churches  in  the  mother  country  were  rung, 
nine  a.  m.  was  chosen  as  a compromise. 

Page  62,  note  3.  When  Mrs.  George  Lyman’s  message. 
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alluded  to  in  the  Preamble,  was  read,  attention  was 
called  to  the  coincidence  that  here  was  a voice  from  the 
same  house  as  the  bell, — Governor  Tichenor’s, — whose 
tones  were  heard  ere  this  was  cast. 

Page  63,  nots  i.  The  First  Baptist  Church,  organized 
April  II,  1827. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  organized  May, 
1827. 

St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  organized  July  24, 1834. 

The  Hinsdillville  Presbyterian  Church,  organized 
November  i,  1834. 

The  Second  Congregational  Church,  organized  April 
26,  1836. 

A Universalist  Meeting-house  was  built  in  1836. 

Page  63,  note  2.  The  brick  building  known  as  “The 
Academy”  was  erected  in  1821,  by  subscription,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  which  has  worn  its  name  since.  The  title 
to  it  was  vested  in  the  names  of  the  subscribers  as  Pro- 
prietors. The  purpose  was  stated  in  the  deed  to  be  for 
an  “Academy  and  a district  school.”  Its  first  teacher 
was  Weston  Bela  Adams,  who  had  been  a tutor  in 
Dartmouth  College.  Some  difference  of  opinion  arising 
over  the  question  of  academic  and  common  school 
branches,  a division  of  the  school  was  made  in  1823.  It 
was  a boys’  school  exclusively  at  first,  in  the  academic 
department.  Here  many  men  of  note  received  their  early 
impressions  and  college  preparation  in  the  old  days. 
Rev.  Absalom  Peters  was  President  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees  and  it  bore  an  intimate  relation  to  this  church. 
It  was  never  incorporated  under  the  state  law,  as  were 
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many  of  the  other  academies  and  seminaries  of  the  state; 
nor  had  it  any  funds  aside  from  tuition  fees,  which  some 
thought  rather  high,  and  in  the  public  press  drew  un- 
favorable comparison  between  it  and  some  other  acad- 
emies in  the  state;  but  its  number  of  pupils,  both  day 
and  boarding, — for  there  were  both  kinds  among  its 
attendants, — was  large  from  the  first. 

In  January,  1829,  Mr.  James  Ballard  was  principal. 
Upon  his  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the  “amusements 
and  holidays”  of  the  pupils,  a difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  him  and  the  proprietors,  who  claimed  that 
he  had  no  right  to  dismiss  from  the  school  any  one  who 
with  his  parents’  permission  disobeyed  this  law.  Mr. 
Ballard  refused  to  vacate  his  stand  in  this  matter  and 
so  resigned,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  another.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  at  this  time.  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark, 
and  many  of  the  members,  took  sides  with  Mr.  Ballard 
in  this  dispute,  and  out  of  it  grew  a violent  and  bitter 
quarrel  which  divided  the  village  and  the  church  for 
several  years. 

The  outcome  was  the  erection,  by  Deacon  Stephen 
Hinsdill,  of  another  school  known  as  the  Bennington 
Seminary,  with  a boarding-house  attached, — built  by 
Hiram  Waters,  1829-30,  — which  at  once  became  a 
rival  institution, and  the  struggle  between  the  “ Old  Line” 
and  “Pioneer,”  as  the  two  were  respectively  known, 
became  historic.  The  hard  times  of  1837  closed  the 
Seminary,  and  soon  after  the  Academy  ceased  to  occupy 
the  prominent  place  it  had  held.  It  was  continued  as  a 
district  school,  however,  until  recent  date,  the  upper 
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room  having  been  fitted  over  for  the  use  of  the  church  as 
a lecture  room. 

In  1897,  by  consent  of  the  heirs  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors, there  being  no  longer  need  for  it  as  a district 
school,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  “Old  Academy 
Library”  association  and  is  now  applied  to  such  use. 
One  room,  however,  is  still  preserved  for  the  use  of 
the  church  for  social  meetings  and  has  been  put  in  at- 
tractive condition  by  Miss  Mary  R.  Sanford  as  a me- 
morial to  her  parents.  Mr.  Daniel  Robinson  restored  and 
strengthened  the  exterior  about  the  same  time. 

Page  64,  note  i.  The  Washingtonian  movement.  On 
January  10,  1834,  there  is  record  of  a motion  to  appoint 
a committee  to  circulate  pledges  to  every  member  of  the 
church,  male  and  female. 

Page  64,  note  2.  This  was  done  under  the  provision 
of  a state  act  passed  October  6,  1798.  Deacon  Stephen 
Hinsdill,  Dr.  William  Bigelow,  and  Pierpoint  Isham 
were  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  constitution. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  October  12,  1832,  that  it  was 
voted  by  the  church  to  hold  its  Communion  season  in  the 
afternoon,  instead  of  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
service  as  heretofore,  a step  in  the  tendency,  which  was 
growing,  to  cut  down  rather  than  increase  the  number 
of  services  of  the  church.  In  the  December  meeting  of 
the  same  year  it  was  voted,  “ To  recommend  that  each 
brother  and  sister  contribute  at  our  stated  communion 
at  least  five  cents.  The  avails,  after  paying  expenses,  to 
be  appropriated  to  relieve  the  objects  of  charity  in  the 
church.” 
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Page  65,  note  i.  This  subject  first  received  a favorable 
vote  of  the  society  at  the  annual  meeting,  October  16, 
1835,  though  at  a meeting  of  this  church  held  August 
16, 1833, a committee  of  six  was  appointed  “to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  so  altering  the  meeting- 
house as  to  furnish  further  accommodation  for  seating 
the  congregation.”  At  the  same  meeting,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a committee  of  three,  Dewey  H.  Robinson, 
Samuel  S.  Scott,  and  Caleb  Strong  Poole,  be  requested 
to  give  such  attention  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
disturbances  in  the  galleries  of  our  place  of  worship  in 
the  time  of  religious  services. 

Page  65,  note  2.  A motion  is  on  record:  “That  the 
Trustees  be  directed  to  furnish  blinds  for  the  southwest 
window  of  the  meeting-house.”  The  painting  of  the 
windows  is  credited  to  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Beach  Lyman,  who  paid  for  its  accomplishing. 

Page  66,  note  i.  The  first  reference  to  this  matter  is 
a motion  made  at  a meeting  held  September  13,  1837, 
that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  circulate  a 
subscription  to  raise  the  sum  of  $137.50  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  Mr.  Sheldon  Clark  as  a leader  of  our  choir. 
The  large  hall  of  the  old  State  Arms  House,  which  was 
removed  from  Monument  Park,  was  used  for  rehearsals. 
Some  of  the  names  of  the  singers  of  those  days  follow  : 


Isaac  T.  Robinson 
John  F.  Robinson 
Daniel  Robinson 
Edmund  A.  Robinson 
E.  Dewey  Robinson 


Amanda  Robinson 
Maria  Harwood 
Lemira  Harwood 
Emma  Fassett 
Maria  Patchin 
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Stephen  Robinson 

Harriet  Robinson 

Uel  M.  Robinson 

Jane  Eliza  Robinson 

Aaron  Robinson 

Esther  Robinson 

Charles  S.  Robinson 

Semantha  Robinson 

Caleb  S.  Poole 

Anne  Robinson 

Aaron  L.  Hubbell 

Ruth  Robinson 

Norman  Edgerton 

Mary  Nims 

Uel  Hicks 

Harriet  Gilbut 

Samuel  S.  Scott 

Ruth  Hunt 

Samuel  Fay 

Sophia  Hunt 

John  Fay 

Olive  Bigelow 

Martin  Norton 

Loraine  Bigelow 

Samuel  H.  Brown 

Catherine  Doty 

Mary  Merrill 

Adeline  Maria  Harwood 

Alice  Merrill 

Mary  Anne  Walbridge 

Emily  Robinson 

Margaret  Hicks 

Only  the  maiden  names  of  the  lady  singers  are  given. 

Page  66,  note  2.  There  is  a resolution  passed  by  the 
church  on  the  13th  of  December,  1839:  “ That  the  church 
approve  of  the  performance  of  the  choir  of  sacred  music 
in  the  orchestra  on  the  Sabbath.” 

Page  66,  note  3.  The  first  record  of  this  is  an  ad- 
journment of  a society  meeting  to  meet  at  the  Academy 
November  20,  1837. 

Page  66,  note  4.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a resolu- 
tion of  the  church  passed  June  14,  1839,  and  again 
reiterated  and  passed  May  12,  1843,  indicating  that  the 
church  was  in  its  own  conception  a “ close  corporation.” 
The  resolution  is  as  follows:  “That  any  person  who  may 
move  into  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  residing  here 
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and  are  members  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  may  commune  with  this  church  for  (one  year 
only)  before  joining,  except  by  vote  of  the  church.” 

Page  66,  note  5.  The  hard  times  of  1837,  which  brought 
disaster  to  so  many  and  closed  Mr.  Ballard’s  school,  was 
also  a factor  in  delaying  the  now  more  elaborate  pro- 
jected changes. 

Page  67,  note  i.  There  were  difficulties  involved  in 
this : One  of  the  square  pews  seems  to  have  seated 
more  than  one  of  the  new  “slips,”  but  not  so  many  as 
two,  so  scrip  was  issued  to  each  owner  of  an  old  square 
pew  for  so  many  sittings  and  fractions  of  sittings  as  he 
was  entitled  to,  and  the  balance  was  held  as  public  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  subject  to  sale.  Thus  the  former 
owners  were  seated  as  near  as  possible  to  their  former 
seats.  But  others  came  in  by  purchase  to  a share  in  a 
slip,  who  had  not  formerly  had  rights  in  this  vicinity. 
This  led  to  some  unfortunate  mix-ups,  which  were 
finally  adjusted  by  Mr.  William  Haswell,  the  clerk,  buy- 
ing up  many  fractions  of  rights  and  uniting  and  re- 
apportioning them. 

Page  70,  note  i.  This  was  the  year  in  which  there  was 
a quite  general  renovation  of  the  building  by  repairs 
throughout  from  the  foundation  and  piers  in  the  cellar 
to  the  framework  of  the  steeple.  New  sashes  were  put 
in  the  windows  and  a new  slate  roof  on  the  house.  The 
exterior  was  re-painted,  and  the  interior  re-decorated  and 
re-furnished  with  carpets  and  cushions,  at  an  entire  cost 
of  about  three  thousand  dollars,  one  thousand  of  which 
was  borne  by  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  The  decoration 
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work  was  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Bulkley  of  Albany. 
The  following  names  were  on  the  committee:  Deacons 
H.  Hopkins  Harwood  and  Samuel  S.  Robinson,  and 
Dr.  Charles  G.  R.  Jennings,  who  was  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  gave  much  time  to  the  work.  The  ladies 
of  the  committee  were  Mrs.  Maria  R.  Sanford,  Mrs. 
Jeannette  H.  Sibley,  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Merrill,  and  Miss 
Mary  L.  Weeks. 

Page  70,  note  2.  In  the  early  days  of  the  pews  each 
was  furnished  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Some 
are  recalled  as  being  seated  with  sofas,  and  carpeted, 
and  others  as  having  chairs,  but  the  most  uniform  cus- 
tom was  with  seats  built  into  the  pew,  as  described  in 
this  discourse. 

Page  73,  note  i.  These  services  were  conducted  by 
Revs.  James  Davies  and  Joshua  Spalding.  On  Decem- 
ber 13,  1804,  the  church  issued  a call  to  Mr.  Spalding  to 
become  its  pastor,  but  he  did  not  accept. 

Page  75,  note  i.  Rev.  Charles  Seymour  Robinson, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Page  75,  note  2.  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham. 

Page  75,  note  3.  Rev.  James  M.  Haswell  and  his  son 
James  R.  And  to  these  names  may  be  added  those  of 
William  Harvey,  Hollis  Read  and  his  wife,  Caroline 
Hubbell,  — the  first  child  baptized  in  this  church  edi- 
fice, — Frederick  Hicks,  and  others. 

Page  75,  note  4.  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
long  connected  with  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Rev. 
James  H.  Harwood,  D.  D.,Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  D.  D., 
and  others. 
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Page  75,  note  5.  See  note  i for  p.  75,  on  p.  94. 

Page  76,  note  i.  The  inception  of  this  meeting  is 
credited  to  Mrs.  Marcy  Leonard  Robinson,  the  wife 
of  the  pioneer.  It  was  held  at  her  house,  at  least,  at  first. 
Memorials  0]  a Century ^ p.  210. 
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INTRODUCTION 


[THIS  day,  we  are  jenjible,  prejents  us  with 
the  opening  of  a NEW  YEAR,  and  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  we  have  the  pleafure 
of  affembling  in  a new  houfe,  completed  for  the 
worfhip  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Our  fouls  muft 
be  deftitute  of  all  virtuous  fenfibility,  if  they  do 
not  arife  in  gratitude  to  Him  who  is  the  author 
of  all  our  bleffings,  and  praife  him  for  his  abun- 
dant goodnefs. 

In  recollecting  the  fufferings  of  many  of  the 
human  race,  their  intollerant  civil  oppreffion, 
the  horrors  of  war  in  which  they  are  frequently 
involved,  by  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  felfifh 
few,  who  fway  the  fceptre  of  monarchal  and  kingly 
government  over  them.  In  calling  to  mind  thofe 
in  power,  who  have  and  ftill  do  lord  it  over  the 
consciences  of  men:  thofe  who  by  their  arbitrary 
edicts  attempt  to  render  abortive  the  laws  of  the 
bleffed  Jefus,  and  by  their  dogmas  to  fruftrate  the 
infinitely  benevolent  defign  of  his  glorious  Go f pel; 
who  by  their  cruel  and  barbarous  perfecutions. 

Note. — Passages  read  at  the  Re-dedication  Service  are  in  Italics, 
and  inclosed  in  brackets,  otherwise  the  sermon  corresponds  to  the 
original. 
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are  exprejjing  the  hardnejs  and  malignity  of 
their  fouls,  in  preventing,  if  poffihle,  precious 
and  immortal  fpirits  from  journeying  in  the 
ftrait  and  narrow  way  to  eternal  life  and  glory, 
and  driving  them  down  the  broad  road  to  darknefs 
and  endlefs  defpair.  In  calling  our  attention  to 
thofe  with  whom  we  are  intimately  converfant, 
and  beholding  the  peculiar  afflictions  and  trials 
of  many  who  fall  under  our  own  obfervation : In 
recognizing  the  inftances  of  mortality  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  vicinity,  among  which,  it  is 
probable,  are  some  of  our  mo  ft  near  and  dear 
friends,  who  have  been  fummoned  by  death  to 
quit  their  probationary  ftate,  and  enter  into  the 
eternal  world,  where  there  is  no  change  of  char- 
acters; and  reflection  that  we  are  yet  alive  to  wit- 
nefs  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  largely  to  partici- 
pate of  his  mercies:  to  enter  upon  another  year, 
to  unite  in  the  worfhip  of  our  maker,  and  dedicate 
a houfe  unto  him  this  day:  Whilft  we  do  experi- 
ence the  moft  ineftimable  privileges,  both  civil 
and  religious,  being  protected  by  our  civil  laws 
in  our  natural  rights,  and  encouraged  by  them  to 
worfhip  the  great  Author  of  all  Exiftence,  and 
the  Fountain  of  all  Good : Whilft  our  merciful 
Father  is  favoring  us  with  the  beft  means  of  in- 
ftruction  in  things  heavenly  and  divine,  which 
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affect  his  glory  and  our  eternal  good;  how  great 
is  the  obligation  in  every  point  of  view,  and  how 
binding  upon  us,  to  enter  on  this  new  year,  and 
into  this  new  houfe,  with  new  hearts.  Should  we 
neglect  to  attend  to  this  every  way  fuitable  and 
important  preparation,  our  conduct  will  be  like 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  which  will 
bur  ft  them,  or  putting  a new  piece  of  cloth  upon 
an  old  garment,  which  will  make  the  rent  worfe. 
Thus  fhould  we  enter  upon  this  new  year,  and 
into  this  new  houfe,  with  our  old  hearts,  there  will 
be  a moft  odious  contraft : Heaven  will  behold  it 
with  holy  indignation,  and  unlefs  repentance 
prevents,  in  the  trying  day,  when  all  things  in 
their  true  light,  fhall  be  prefented  to  intelligent 
minds,  our  inconfiftency  and  great  criminality 
will  fill  us  with  the  greateft  confternation.  All 
our  pompous  fhew  in  our  pretended  worfhip,  will 
turn  to  our  confufion,  and  aggravate  our  con- 
demnation; and  the  enjoyment  of  our  precious 
privileges,  with  the  mifimprovement  of  them, 
will  make  the  rent  between  us  and  our  God  greater 
than  if  they  had  never  been  enjoyed.  But  if  we 
are  all  here  before  God  with  new  hearts  this  day, 
it  will  be  like  new  wine  in  new  bottles,  when  both 
will  be  preferved.  Our  prayers  will  then  arife  to 
the  throne  of  grace  as  holy  incenfe;  our  praifes 
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will  he  melody  to  the  heavenly  hojts;  our  jouls 
will  be  mingling  in  holy  union,  with  the  triune 
God  and  with  each  other,  and  we  j oaring  in  our 
affections  above  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and 
the  glory  thereof,  running  with  great  alacrity  in 
the  path  of  the  juft,  which  fhall  be  as  the  fhining 
light,  fhining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  per- 
fect day.'l 

O can  any  one  on  this  folemn  and  joyful  day 
refrain  from  complying  with  the  affectionate 
command  of  the  bleffed  Lord,  my  son  give  me 
thine  heart!  and  neglect  to  experience  for  him- 
felf  old  things  to  be  done  away,  and  behold  all 
things  to  become  new  ? Let  us  all  in  this  manner 
unitedly  attend  to  the  folemn  and  important 
duties  before  us.^ 

[The  paffages  of  fcripture  I have  chofen  to  af- 
fift  our  minds  to  fuitable  meditations  and  reflec- 
tions on  this  occafion,  are  recorded  in  II  Samuel, 
xxiv,  24,  and  II  Chronicles  vii,  5. 

^^And  the  King  faid  unto  Araunah,  nay  ; but 
I will  furely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a price:  neither  will 
I offer  a burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  my  God,  of 
that  which  doth  coft  me  nothing.  So  David 

^ The  introduction  previous  to  naming  the  text,  was  delivered  as 
the  first  exercise  of  the  day,  and  it  then  being  done  extempore,  will,  I 
presume,  he  an  apology  to  the  reader,  for  any  variation  which  may 
he  discovered  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered. 
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bought  the  threshing  floor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty 
fhekels  of  filver.^^ 

So  the  King  and  all  the  people  dedicated  the 
houfe  of  God.^^] 

In  connection  with  thefe  words,  we  read, 
And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
againft  Ifrael,  and  he  moved  David  againft 
them,  to  fay.  Go  number  Ifrael  and  Judah  ; 
David  it  is  evident  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
commanded  Ifrael  to  be  numbered,  for  it  was 
in  holy  anger  that  the  Lord  moved  David  to 
number  the  people.  After  David  had  numbered 
the  people,  his  heart  fmote  him  and  he  confeffed 
he  had  finned.  The  Lord  gave  him  his  choice 
of  three  judgments,  viz.  Seven  years  of  famine 
to  be  in  the  land,  to  flee  three  months  before  his 
enemies,  or  to  have  three  days  peftilence  in  the 
land.  David  like  a good  and  wife  man,  chofe 
to  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that 
his  mercies  were  great.  The  peftilence  raged 
until  feventy  thoufand  men  died,  then  the  Lord 
repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  faid  to  the  deftroy- 
ing  angel,  it  is  enough,  ftay  now  thine  hand. 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  by  the  threfhing 
place  of  Araunah  the  Jebufite. 

At  this  place,  the  prophet  Gad,  by  divine  in- 
fpiration,  directed  David  to  rear  an  altar  unto 
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the  Lord,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  offered 
burnt-offerings  and  peace  offerings : fo  the  Lord 
was  intreated  for  the  land  and  the  plague  was 
ftayed  from  Ifrael.  When  David  came  to  Arau- 
nah  to  buy  the  threfhing  floor  of  him,  to  build 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  Araunah,  with  the  lib- 
erality of  a king,  gave  not  only  the  threfhing 
floor  on  which  the  altar  might  be  erected,  but 
the  oxen  for  a burnt  facrifice,  and  the  threfhing 
inftruments  and  the  other  inftruments  of  the 
oxen  for  wood ; but  the  king  of  Ifrael  would  not 
accept  them  as  a prefent,  for  this  reafon,  he 
would  not  offer  a facrifice  unto  the  Lord  his 
God,  of  that  which  did  coft  him  nothing;  fo  he 
paid  him  a full  price  therefor. 

This  was  the  very  place  where  Solomon  after- 
wards built  the  houfe  of  the  Lord  at  Jerufalem, 
in  Mount  Moriah.  And  David  called  the  place 
the  houfe  of  the  Lord  God.  David  had  it  in  his 
heart  to  build  an  houfe  unto  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
piety  of  the  intention  he  was  commended,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  execute  it,  becaufe  he  was 
a man  of  war  and  had  fhed  blood.  But  he  pre- 
pared for  the  houfe  of  his  God  with  all  his  might. 
And  the  chief  of  the  nation  offered  willingly. 

David  did  not  believe  it  fuitable  for  him  to 
dwell  in  an  houfe  of  cedar,  whilft  the  ark  of  God 
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dwelt  within  curtains.  And  agreeably  to  what 
the  Lord  had  revealed  and  promifed  unto  David, 
Solomon,  his  fon,  with  great  expenfe  and  labour, 
built  a glorious  houfe  for  the  worfhip  of  God, 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  given  unto 
his  father  by  the  fpirit  of  God;  And  when  this 
coftly  and  truly  magnificent  building  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  dedicated  by  king  Solomon  and 
all  the  people,  with  prayer  and  thankf giving. 
An  example  worthy  to  be  imitated,  by  all  in 
after  ages,  in  dedicating  the  houfes  which  are 
built  for  the  worfhip  of  God. 

[We  come  this  day  to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  what 
is  all  his  own.  We  have  come  to  make  an  offering 
of  this  houfe  unto  him,  which  he  put  into  our 
hearts  to  build,  and  enabled  us  to  compleat.  And 
notwithstanding  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  temple 
which  Solomon  built,  with  refpect  to  its  fize, 
richnefs,  and  elegance,  yet  we  can  fay,  we  have 
not  come  with  an  offering  which  has  coft  us  no- 
thing. This  building,  for  the  congregation  for 
which  it  is  defigned,  is  fpacious,  it  is  convenient, 
and  fuitably  ornamented.  It  has  been  erected  with 
confiderable  expence  and  labour,  and  we  now 
come  to  dedicate  it  unto  the  Lord,  to  be  a place  for 
focial  prayer  and  praife,  — for  the  religious  wor- 
fhip, of  the  one  living  and  true  God. 
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In  further  projecuting  the  jubject  before  us,  I 
purpofe  in  the  fir  ft  place,  to  produce  proof,  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  those  who  are  bleffed  with  good 
hearts,  not  to  offer  that  unto  the  Lord  which  cofts 
them  nothing. 

II.  I purpofe  to  fhew  in  what  manner  it  be- 
cometh  us  to  dedicate  this  houfe  unto  the  Lord 
this  day. 

III.  I purpofe  to  enumerate  fome  of  the  bleff- 
ings  we  have  reafon  to  hope  for,  in  devoutly  dedi- 
cating this  houfe  unto  the  Lord. 

The  arguments  I fhall  adduce  in  favor  of  the 
firft  propofition,  are  the  following. 

I . It  is  the  nature  of  thofe  who  have  good  hearts, 
to  love  God  fupremely,  and  their  neighbors  as 
themfelves.] 

God  being  the  fountain  of  all  good,  there  can 
be  no  holy  affections  in  creatures,  unlefs  they 
take  complacency  in  his  holy  character,  cor- 
dially unite  with  his  children,  and  exercife  pity 
towards  all  in  affliction.  When  examining  the 
laws  and  directions  which  are  given  as  the  cri- 
terion of  good  hearts,  we  find  we  are  required 
by  them,  to  fet  our  affections  on  things  above, 
not  on  things  on  the  earth;  Col.  iii,  2.  And  as 
we  have  opportunity,  we  are  directed  to  do.  good 
unto  all  men,  efpecially  unto  them  who  are  of 
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the  houfehold  of  faith;  Col.  vi,  10.  We  should 
love  our  enemies,  blefs  them  that  curfe  us,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  pray  for  them 
which  defpitefully  ufe  us  and  perfecute  us. 
Matt.  V,  44. 

To  be  poffeffed  of  good  hearts  it  cofts  us  our 
whole  affections,  we  being  required  to  love  God 
with  all  the  heart,  with  all  the  foul,  with  all  the 
mind,  and  with  all  the  ftrength,  and  our  neigh- 
bors  as  ourf elves. 

It  is  natural  for  what  is  in  the  heart,  to  be 
exhibited  by  overt  acts,  for  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart,  the  mouth  fpeaketh. 

Thofe  who  have  good  hearts  therefore  will  be 
expreffing  their  friendfhip  to  God,  and  their 
good  will  to  men,  in  the  moft  emphatic  manner; 
and  furely  this  cannot  be  done  by  offering  that 
unto  the  Lord  which  cofts  us  nothing,  but  that 
which  cofts  us  fomething;  and  the  more  coftly' 
the  offering,  the  more  expreffive  the  friendship. 
If  we  were  to  exhibit  a token  of  friendfhip  to  an 
earthly  friend  fhould  we  prefent  him  with  that 
which  coft  us  little  or  nothing?  which  we  did 
not  efteem  as  containing  any  real  value  ? Would 
our  friend  accept  fuch  a prefent  as  a real  token 
of  friendfhip  ? but  on  the  contrary  would  he  not 
believe  it  defigned  as  an  infult?  And  will  not 
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our  God  in  a fpecial  manner,  behold  us  as 
mockers,  when  we  pretend  to  exprefs  our  friend- 
Jhip,  by  prefenting  him  with  offerings  which 
coft  us  nothing?  Moft  furely  he  will.  Our  lip 
fervice,  our  formal  adulations,  will  only  exhibit 
us  as  painted  hypocrites,  and  moft  odious  in  his 
fight.  In  the  ancient  Jewifh  church,  the  beft  of 
their  flocks  were  required  to  be  devoted  to  God 
in  their  religious  worfhip,  and  that  with  a will- 
ing mind.  Under  every  difpenfation  we  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  as  good  ftewards  under  the 
great  head  of  the  church,  in  all  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  which  we  naturally  moft  ardently 
love,  and  make  a god  of.  Never  hath  been  the 
time  and  never  will  be,  when  we  fhall  not  be  re- 
quired to  devote  ourfelves,  and  all  we  poffefs  to 
the  fervice  of  our  maker.  The  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour  on  this  fubject  is  very  clear,  it  is  very 
explicit.  Matt,  x,  37,  38:  He  that  loveth  father 
or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me, 
and  he  that  loveth  fon  or  daughter  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his 
crofs  and  folio  we  th  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

If  we  have  only  that  which  is  of  little  value  to 
prefent,  as  a token  of  our  friendfhip,  that  little 
will  be  accepted;  inftance  the  poor  widow  who 
caft  two  mites  into  the  treafury,  who  was  com- 
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mended  by  Jefus  as  having  caft  in  more  than  all 
the  rich;  who  had  out  of  their  abundance  caft 
in  much,  while  fhe  of  her  penury  caft  in  all  that 
fhe  had,  even  all  her  living.  For  if  there  be  firft 
a willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a 
man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not. 

[2.  Thoje  who  are  blejjed  with  good  hearts, 
take  great  pleajure  in  exprejjing  their  jupreme 
love  to  God  and  their  good  will  to  men.'\ 

It  is  the  language  of  the  godly,  I delight  in 
thy  law,  i.  e.  God’s  law,  and  I will  delight  myfelf 
in  thy  commandments,  which  I have  loved. 

We  are  fenfible  we  take  great  pleafure  in 
giving  proof  of  our  love  to  our  beft  friends,  in 
inviting  them  to  our  tables  when  moft  richly 
furnifhed,  in  doing  them  every  kind  office  in  our 
power,  which  we  believe  will  be  connected  with 
the  promotion  of  their  beft  good.  But  how  much 
more  natural  it  is  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fouls 
which  are  breathing  forth  this  language  in  the 
moft  lively  accents.  Lord  whom  have  we  in 
heaven  hut  thee,  and  there  is  none  on  earth  we 
dejire  bejide  thee;  to  devote  themf elves  wholly 
unto  the  Lord  as  a living  facrifice,  and  make  all 
things  in  their  power,  to  the  greateft  poffible 
degree,  fubfervient  to  the  great  end  of  exhibiting 
their  fupreme  attachment  to  his  glorious  caufe. 
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Who  can  read  the  language  of  Paul,  Rom.  ix, 
1-3.  I say  the  truth  in  Chrift,  I lye  not,  my  con- 
fcience  alfo  bearing  me  witnefs  in  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  that  I have  great  heavinefs  and  continual 
forrow  in  my  heart,  for  I could  wifh  that  myfelf 
were  accurfed  from  Chrift  for  my  brethren,  my 
kinfmen  according  to  the  flefh,  and  doubt  with 
refpect  to  the  pleafure  which  good  hearts  take, 
in  making  every  poffible  facrifice  to  promote 
the  beft  good  of  their  fellow  finners,  in  doing 
good  to  all  men,  efpecially  to  them  who  are  of 
the  houfehold  of  faith? 

Thofe  who  are  bleffed  with  good  hearts  take 
great  pleafure  in  expreffing  their  love  to  God, 
in  focial  worfhip.  They  are  glad  when  any  fay 
unto  them  let  us  go  into  the  houfe  of  the  Lord, 
and  it  is  their  language,  our  feet  fhall  ftand 
within  thy  gates  O Jerufalem. 

[3.  It  hath  ever  been  the  practice  0}  thoje  who 
have  been  blejjed  with  good  hearts,  to  make  very 
cojtly  offerings  unto  the  Lord  mo  ft  high.'] 

To  pafs  over  undelineated  the  rich  and  coftly 
offerings  in  erecting  the  ancient  tabernacle,  the 
ftill  more  coftly  offerings  in  erecting  the  temple 
built  by  Solomon,  and  the  very  expenfive  wor- 
fhip of  God  under  the  Jewifh  economy,  and  the 
greater  or  lefs  expenfe  of  his  worfhip  under 
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every  difpenfation,  permit  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a few  of  the  ancient  worthies. 

Behold  Abraham,  at  the  direction  of  Heaven, 
quitting  his  native  country  and  his  kindred, 
and  going  forth  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 
Behold  him  with  the  wood,  the  fire  and  the  knife, 
ready  to  facrifice  his  beloved  fon  Ifaac,  at  the 
command  of  Jehovah. 

Behold  Mofes  in  afferting  the  rights  of  his 
people,  and  vindicating  the  caufe  of  juftice, 
fleeing  from  the  riches,  the  honors,  and  fplendors 
of  the  Egyptian  court,  and  feeking  an  affylum 
in  a foreign  land  for  the  prefervation  of  his  life. 
Behold  him  praying  for  the  rebellious  Ifraelites, 
when  they  had  committed  the  great  fin  of  mak- 
ing unto  themfelves  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now  i] 
thou  wilt  forgive  their  fin  and  if  not^  blot  me  I 
pray  thee  out  of  thy  hook  which  thou  haft  written. 

Behold  Epaphroditus,  of  whom  Paul  thus 
writeth  to  the  Philippians.  Becaufe  for  the  work 
of  Chrift  he  was  nigh  unto  deaths  not  regarding 
his  life,  to  fupply  your  lack  of  fervice  towards  me. 

Behold  Paul  proclaiming.  But  what  things 
were  gain  to  me,  thofe  I counted  lofs  for  Chrift, 
yea  doubtlefs,  and  I count  all  things  but  lofs, 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Chrift 
Jefus  my  Lord;  for  whom  I have  fuffered  the 
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lofs  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung 
that  I may  win  Chrift. 

Can  we  revert  to  thefe  ftriking  examples  of 
piety,  to  the  cloud  of  witneffes  who  have  gone 
before  us,  imitating  Jefus  in  making  all  things 
fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  not  unitedly 
acquiefce  in  the  truth  of  the  proportion  under 
confideration,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  thofe  who 
are  bleffed  with  good  hearts,  not  to  make  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord  of  that  which  doth  coft 
them  nothing. 

[//.  1 proceed  to  jhew,  as  was  propojed  in  the 
jecond  place,  in  what  manner  it  hecometh  us,  to 
dedicate  this  houje  unto  the  Lord  this  day. 

I.  It  jhould  be  done  cheerfully,  for  God  loveth 
a cheerful  giver.'] 

If  we  give  what  we  pretend  to  devote  to  God 
grudgingly,  or  of  neceffity,  it  is  not  that  kind  of 
giving  which  he  requireth  or  will  accept.  With- 
out charity,  which  is  love  to  God,  we  might  be- 
ftow  all  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  give  our 
bodies  to  be  burned,  and  it  would  profit  us 
nothing. 

All  we  prefent  to  God  fhould  be  an  expreffion 
of  holy  love,  and  whatever  is  done  in  the  exercife 
of  holy  love,  will  be  done  cheerfully. 

[2.  With  real  gratitude  to  our  bountiful  bene- 
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factor  that  he  has  enabled  us  to  come  with  juch 
an  offering  as  this  houfe  to  prefent  unto  him  this 
dayi]  If  we  contend  our  bleffings  are  our  own, 
independent  of  our  maker,  and  as  fuch,  attempt 
to  prefent  them  unto  him,  he  will  not  receive 
them  as  an  acceptable  offering.  He  hath  taught 
us  the  earth  is  his,  and  the  fullnefs  thereof,  and 
what  we  offer  him,  we  muft  acknowledge  is  al- 
ready his  own.  And  fince  it  is  his,  reafon  dic- 
tateth  gratitude  fhould  be  exercifed  therefor, 
and  that  it  fhould  be  offered  unto  the  Lord  with 
thankful  hearts. 

[3.  This  houfe  fhould  he  dedicated  unto  God 
unrefervedly,  to  he  unto  him  an  houfe  of  prayer, 
and  not  a den  of  thieves.'] 

This  we  are  fenfible  was  the  profeffed  defign 
of  erecting  this  building,  that  it  might  be  an 
houfe  for  religious  worfhip,  prayer  and  praife; 
and  it  becometh  us  this  day  unrefervedly  to  fet 
it  apart  for  this  holy  ufe. 

[4.  With  holy  and  fervent  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  that  he  would  honor  this  houfe  with  his 
gracious  prefence,  and  here  record  his  name, 
come  unto  us  and  hlefs  us.  Exodus,  xx,  24.  That 
here  he  would  he  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  people  and 
commune  with  them;  convince  and  convert  f inner s: 
That  this  might  conftantly  he  unto  us  none  other 
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than  the  houje  of  God  and  the  very  gate  of  Heaven, 
Genesis  xocuiii,  17. 

Shall  we  now  my  refpected  auditory ^ thus  holily, 
folemnly,  prayerfully,  and  joyfully,  dedicate  this 
houfe  unto  God?  And  will  you  accompany  me, 
in  thus  addreffing  the  Lord  mo  ft  high? 

O thou  great  and  eternal  Jehovah,  we  thy  de- 
pendent, finful  creatures,  acknowledge  that  our 
bleffings  are  flowing  unto  us  through  Chrift  our 
dear  Redeemer;  and  we  do  praife  and  adore  thy 
name,  that  thou  haft  put  it  into  our  hearts  to  erect 
a convenient  houfe  to  affemble  in  for  thyworfhip; 
that  thou  haft  fucceeded  us  in  our  undertaking; 
that  we  have  enjoyed  the  unanimity  and  harmony 
that  has  prevailed  among  us;  that  the  houfe  is 
now  in  readme fs  to  he  dedicated  unto  thee,  for  thy 
gracious  abode  and  our  worfhip : And  we  do  now, 
O Lord,  in  thy  prefence,  with  deep  humility,  and 
with  holy  cheer fulnefs,  and  with  profound  adora- 
tion, dedicate  this  houfe  unto  thee;  befeeching  thee 
to  accept  this  offering  which  thou  haft  enabled  us 
to  prefent,  as  thy  gracious  abode,  fo  long  as  thou 
in  thy  good  providence  fhall  continue  it  in  exig- 
ence. Here,  O Lord,  wilt  thou  command  thy 
peace;  here  wilt  thou  blefs  thy  people  with  the 
fruition  of  thy  love,  with  the  fpirit  of  prayer  and 
merciful  anfwers;  caufing  them  to  fhare  largely 
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in  thy  grace,  and  behold  dij plays  of  thy  glory. 
Here  O Lord  wilt  thou  meet  in  mercy  perijhing 
dinners,  until  all  thy  gracious  purposes  jhall  be 
accompli jhed,  concerning  the  people  ajjembling 
in  this  houje  to  call  on  thy  name. 

III.  Having  dedicated  this  houje  unto  the 
Lord,  I jhall,  according  to  the  order  bejore  us, 
enumerate  jome  oj  the  blejjings,  we  have  reajon 
to  hope,  God  will  conjer  upon  us,  ij  we  have  been 
denjout  in  the  offering. 

1.  We  may  hope  to  ejcape  thoje  righteous  judg- 
ments, which  we  dejerve  to  have  infficted  upon 
us  jor  our  jins.] 

When  the  Lord  expreffed  great  anger  againft 
Ifrael  by  inflicting  inftead  upon  many  thoufands 
of  their  warriors,  by  peftilence,  and  David  had 
built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  offerings,  the  Lord  was  in- 
treated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague  was  ftayed 
from  Ifrael. 

This  merciful  God  is  our  God,  and  he  is  uni- 
form in  his  conduct  towards  all  his  creatures ; 
therefore,  if  we  prefent  him  with  acceptable 
offerings,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  will  avert 
the  judgments,  and  never  inflict  them,  which 
he  hath  long  been  threatening  us  with,  and  which 
in  due  time  he  will  inflict  upon  us,  if  we  remain 
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impenitent,  and  refute  in  a fuitable  manner  to 
prefent  him,  with  thofe  offerings  which  he 
require  th. 

[2.  We  jhall  have  reajon  to  hope  that  God  will 
honor  this  houje  with  his  gracious  prejence:  For 
he  will  accept  oj  an  offering  from  his  people  which 
he  requireth  of  them,  and  which  he  enableth  them 
to  make.'\  Inftance  his  accepting  of  the  temple, 
which  Solomon  built,  as  a place  for  a ftriking 
difplay  of  his  glory,  love  and  mercy.  For  it  is 
recorded.  Now  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end 
of  praying,  the  fire  came  down  from  Heaven 
and  confumed  the  burnt  offering  and  the  facri- 
fices;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  houfe 
and  the  Lord  expreffly  declared.  Now  mine  eyes 
fhall  be  open,  and  mine  ears  attent  unto  the 
prayer  that  is  made  in  this  houfe.  Though  we 
may  not  be  honored  and  privileged  with  the 
fame  difplay  of  God’s  glory  as  King  Solomon 
and  the  people  were,  when  they  had  dedicated 
their  temple,  yet  if  we  have  been  honeft  and 
truly  devout  in  our  offering,  we  may  hope  for  the 
manifeftations  of  his  love,  and  the  fweet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

3.  We  may  have  reafon  to  hope  we  fhall,  in 
this  houfe,  enjoy  great  pleafure.  God^s  favor  is 
life,  and  his  loving  kindnefs  is  better  than  life. 
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And  who  that  has  ever  tafted  and  feen  that  the 
Lord  is  good,  will  not  join  with  the  pfalmift  and 
fay,  for  a day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a thou- 
f and ; I had  rather  be  a doorkeeper  in  the  houfe 
of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wicked- 
nef  s ? Here  may  we  hope  the  Lord  will  command 
his  loving  kindnefs,  and  we  enjoy  the  bleffing, 
as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  de- 
fcendeth  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,  for  there 
the  Lord  commanded  his  bleffing,  even  life  for- 
evermore. 

[4.  Here  may  we  hope  to  enjoy  peace  which 
jhall  endure  forever.] 

God  is  a God  of  order,  and  when  that  order 
is  preferved  which  he  hath  eftablifhed,  peace  is 
the  natural  effect.  It  is  contrary  to  the  order 
which  God  hath  eftablifhed,  for  any  people  to 
dwell  in  their  ceiled  houfes,  and  his  houfe  lay 
wafte.  But  when  his  houfe  is  built,  dedicated 
and  become  an  houfe  of  prayer  and  praife,  the 
Lord  will  behold  it  with  pleafure,  give  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away,  and 
bleffings  in  abundance. 

The  Ifraelites  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
when  returned  to  their  own  land,  received  fevere 
reproofs  for  their  indolence,  in  neglecting  to 
rebuild  their  temple.  But  when  the  people 
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engaged  in  the  work,  great  was  their  fuccefs, 
notwithftanding  they  labored  under  the  moft 
forbidding  afpects.  They  experienced  peculiar 
protection  and  endearing  bleffings,  tho’  their 
latter  temple  was  fo  far  inferior  to  the  one  built 
by  Solomon,  that  the  queftion  was  afked,  is  it 
not  in  your  eyes  in  comparifon  of  it  as  nothing  ? 
and  the  ancient  men  who  had  feen  the  former 
and  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  wept  with  a 
loud  voice. 

We  can  fay  of  this  houfe  it  far  exceeds  the 
former  in  magnitude,  riches  and  elegance;  but 
can  we  hope  the  glory  of  this  latter  houfe  fhall 
be  greater  than  the  former,  in  the  gracious  pre- 
fence of  God  ? Though  the  latter  Jewifh  temple 
was  far  inferior  to  the  former  in  its  earthly  fplen- 
dor  and  glory,  yet  the  latter  exceeded  the  former 
in  glory,  in  being  honored  with  the  perfonal 
prefence  of  Chrift,  and  his  promifing  that  in 
that  place  he  would  give  peace.  But  can  we, 
my  brethren,  hope  for  greater  fpecial  bleffings 
in  this  latter  houfe,  than  your  fathers  and  your- 
felves  have  experienced  in  the  former.  You  can 
look  back  to  the  ancient  building,  and  remember 
the  many  precious  fhowers  of  divine  bleffings 
which  have  there  been  fhed  down  from  the 
Father  of  Mercies.  You  can  remember  the 
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gracious  outpourings  of  his  holy  fpirit,  which 
fired  the  hearts  of  his  people  with  love;  which 
caufed  finners  in  Zion  to  tremble,  and  many 
fouls  in  captivity  to  fin  and  fatan  to  be  fet  at 
liberty,  and  fhout  the  praifes  of  Zion’s  King. 
You  can  remember  the  many  joyful  hours  you 
have  fpent  in  the  demolifhed  houfe  of  God,  and 
take  your  final  farewel:  But  never,  no  never  will 
it  be  erafed  from  your  remembrance,  how  often 
your  bleffed  Jefus  hath  met  you,  mingled  with 
you,  and  communed  with  you  there:  How  often 
you  have  fitten  under  his  banner  of  love,  with 
great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  fweeter  than  the 
honey  comb  to  your  tafte.  With  mingled  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  forrow,  do  you  not  now  take 
your  laft  leave  of  yonder  fpot  of  earth,  which 
has  been  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  your  God,  for 
this  more  fpacious  building?  Let  us  praife  him 
for  his  goodnefs,  and  attempt  to  excel  all  who 
have  gone  before  us  in  well  doing. 

Grant  me  your  kind  indulgence  for  this  di- 
greffion,  for  how  could  we,  under  thefe  gracious 
fmiles  of  heaven,  pafs  over  unnoticed  your 
former  place  of  worfhip,  where  your  anceftors 
and  yourfelves  took  fweet  counfel  together,  and 
where  the  Lord  commanded  his  fpecial  bleff ings : 
but  whilft  remembering  with  joy  and  gratitude 
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your  paft  favors,  you  may  look  from  the  old  and 
demolifhed  houfe  of  God,  to  this  truly  com- 
modious and  beautiful  edifice,  and  praife  God 
for  this  temporary  abode,  but  not  forgetting 
that  this  building  will  be  but  of  fhort  contin- 
uance. Let  us  therefore  look  from  this  building, 
to  that  houfe  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in 
the  heavens,  which  is  full  of  love,  which  is  full 
of  glory,  and  which  we  may,  in  the  ways  of  well 
doing,  ere  long  enjoy,  as  our  fettled  rest  and 
eternal  home:  uniting  with  all  the  worfhippers 
of  the  King  of  Glory,  in  eternally  praifing  the 
great  I AM,  and  enjoying  the  full  fruition  of 
his  love,  without  any  enemy  to  interrupt,  for- 
ever and  ever.  If  this  houfe  be  unto  us  an  houfe 
of  prayer  and  fpiritual  worfhip,  and  we  follow 
the  Lamb  whitherfoever  he  goeth,  all  thefe  rich 
and  ineftimable  bleffings  [we  fhall  have  good 
reafon  to  hope]  we  fhall  be  admitted  into  the 
full  poffeffion  of,  in  our  heavenly  Father’s  good 
time. 

If  we  have  out  of  the  abundance  of  good  and 
honeft  hearts,  made  our  offering  unto  the  Lord 
this  day,  and  continue  to  fuftain  uniform  and 
pious  characters,  the  bleffings  enumerated  are 
ours;  yea  bleffings  which  far  exceed  any  intelli- 
gent mind  to  def cribe  or  even  apprehend ; bleff- 
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ings  which  eye  hath  not  feen,  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
for  the  Lord  will  be  our  portion. 

IMPROVEMENT 

[//  is  a matter  of  joy  to  thoje  who  have  good 
hearts,  and  that  for  which  they  exercije  great 
gratitude,  that  God  hath  granted  them  thoje  blejj- 
ings,  by  which  they  are  enabled,  in  a mojt  lively 
manner,  to  exprejs  their  friend jhip  to  their  maker, 
and  the  pleafure  they  take  in  promoting  the  beft 
good  of  the  human  kind;  that  they  are  abilitated 
with  their  temporal  bleffings  to  erect  houfes  to 
affemble  in,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
fupport  his  worfhip,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked,  and  to  vifit  and  comfort  thofe  who  are  fick 
and  in  prifon. 

2.  We  cannot  have  any  rational  ground  to  be- 
lieve we  are  the  children  of  the  Moft  High,  or 
hope  for  his  f pedal  bleffings,  unlefs  we  preferve 
the  order  he  hath  appointed,  in  expreffing  a fu- 
preme  regard  to  him  by  all  we  poffefs,  and  in  all 
we  do,  and  a difinterefted  affection  to  our  fellow 
men.  The  hiftory  of  God’s  conduct  towards  his 
ancient  covenant  people  the  Jews  which  is  given 
us  for  our  inftruction,  clearly  evinceth  this  truth  : 
For  in  reading  their  hiftory  we  learn  the  dealings 
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oj  God  with  them,  that  when  they  dwelt  in  their 
ceiled  houjes,  and  his  houje  laid  wajte,  it  was 
jaid  to  them,  ye  have  ]own  much,  and  bring  in 
little;  ye  eat,  but  ye  have  not  enough;  ye  drink, 
but  ye  are  not  filed  with  drink;  ye  clothe  you,  but 
there  is  none  warm;  and  he  that  earneth  wages, 
earneth  wages  to  put  it  into  a bag  with  holes. 

When  his  people  forjook  his  worjhip  and  went 
ajter  other  gods,  he  vijited  them  with  famine, 
with  the  jword,  and  with  the  pejtilence.  But  when 
their  temple  was  prejerved  in  due  order,  and  the 
worjhip  of  God  attended  to  according  to  his 
appointment,  many  and  great  worthy  bleffings 
which  they  received.  Hear  how  the  Lord  addreffed 
his  people  when  they  had  forfaken  his  worjhip, 
and  robbed  him  of  his  tithes  and  offerings.  Bring 
ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  ftore  houje,  that  there  may 
be  meat  in  mine  houje,  and  prove  me  now  here- 
with, faith  the  Lord  of  Hofts,  if  I will  not  open 
you  the  windows  of  Heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a 
bleffing,  that  there  fhall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it. 

When  they  were  travelling  in  the  road  of  obe- 
dience, their  enemies  were  eafily  fubdued  before 
them,  and  they  had  peace  and  plenty  in  their 
borders.  Sin  is  ftill  a reproach  to  any  people,  and 
God  will  vifit  thofe  with  judgments  who  do  not 
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preserve  the  order  which  he  hath  appointed,  and 
there  is  jtill  a righteoujnejs  which  exalteth  a 
nation,  and  which  is  connected  with  peculiar  and 
j pedal  hlejjings.  God  being  the  jame  yejterday, 
to-day,  and  jorevermore,  we  have  full  evidence 
to  believe  he  will  remain  holy  in  all  his  ways,  and 
righteous  in  all  his  works,  averting  judgments 
from  the  penitent,  and  granting  blejjings  unto 
the  obedient,  but  executing  divine  vengeance  upon 
thoje,  who  will  none  of  his  counfels,  nor  any  of 
his  reproofs. 

3.  We  fhall  have  no  juft  caufe  to  complain  of 
our  reward  in  the  future  world  ; for  according  as 
we  improve  the  talent  of  talents  which  are  given 
us,  fuch  will  be  our  reward : For  whatfoever  a 
man  foweth,  that  fhall  he  alfo  reap.  For  he  that 
foweth  to  the  flefh  fhall  of  the  flefh  reap  corrup- 
tion, but  he  that  foweth  to  the  fpirit  fhall  of  the 
fpirit  reap  life  everlafting.  They  that  fow  in 
tears  fhall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth  bearing  precious  feed,  fhall  doubtlefs  come 
again  rejoicing,  bringing  his  f heaves  with  him. 

But  this  I fay,  he  that  foweth  fparingly  fhall 
reap  fparingly,  but  he  that  foweth  bountifully 
fhall  reap  alfo  bountifully. 

4.  The  fubject  of  liberality  to  thofe  who  love 
the  order  which  God  hath  eftablifhed,  is  a very 
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important  and  delightful  jubject,  God  is  a very 
bountiful  God.  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  his 
goodnefs,  and  thofe  who  love  him  take  pleafure 
in  imitating  his  benevolence,  in  complying  with 
his  command,  love  your  enemies,  b^c.  Agreeably 
to  this  direction,  or  expreffion  of  the  revealed 
pleafure  of  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  it  is  declared 
by  the  voice  of  infpiration,  the  liberal  devifeth 
liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  fhall  he  ftand. 
The  liberal  will  feek  to  be  bountiful  in  the  way 
which  duty  requireth.  Saith  Job,  in  the  exercife 
of  his  liberality,  I was  a father  to  the  poor,  and 
the  caufe  which  I knew  not  I fearched  out.  Thus 
are  the  liberal  feeking  for  fuitable  objects  on  which 
they  may  be f tow  their  bounty.  He  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  that 
which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again.]  Yes, 
all  who  lend  unto  the  Lord  in  this  way,  will  be 
repaid  more  than  a thoufand  fold.  Not  a cup 
of  cold  water  given  to  a child  of  the  Redeemer, 
in  the  name  of  a difciple,  will  be  forgotten,  or  in 
any  wife  lofe  its  reward.  The  Lord  is  infinitely 
bountiful  to  thofe  who  imitate  his  example  of 
liberality.  And  this  furely  is  not  one  of  the  leaft 
acts  of  charity,  in  those  who  are  enabled  by  the 
bounty  of  heaven,  to  erect  convenient  buildings, 
in  which  themfelves  and  the  poor  may  affemble, 
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to  worfhip  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hofts,  and 
which  duty  we  have  profeffedly  and  cordially 
complied  with. 

[5.  In  prejerving  the  order  which  God  hath 
ejtablijhed,  and  which  we  have  ajjented  to  in 
dedicating  this  houje  unto  God  this  day,  we  mujt 
not  forjake  the  ajjembling  of  ourf elves  together 
for  focial  worfhip,  as  the  manner  of  fome  is ; for 
the  order  which  God  hath  eftablifhed  in  his  wor- 
fhip is  good,  and  praife  is  comely.  If  at  any 
future  time  we  fhould  forfake  the  houfe  of  God, 
the  language  of  our  conduct  will  be,  the  Lord  is 
not  worthy  of  our  worfhip : and  thus  we  fhall 
become  mockers  of  him,  in  firft  erecting  an  houfe 
where  He  might  record  his  name,  come  unto  us 
and  blefs  us,  and  then  neglecting  it.  And  in  this 
way  bring  upon  ourf  elves  a great  curfe;  for  be  not 
deceived,  God  will  not  be  mocked,  not  difplay 
his  anger. 

To  be  uniform  in  our  conduct,  we  muft  fre- 
quently affemble  at  this  houfe,  with  real  defire  to 
fee  Jefus  and  worfhip  the  Father  of  mercies  in 
fpirit  and  in  truth.  Then  may  we  hope  that  the 
great  head  of  the  church,  though  he  dwelleth  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands,  as  his  only  and 
eternal  abode,  will  dwell  in  this  houfe  by  his 
gracious  prefence,  and  be  our  God  and  portion^ 
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We  cannot  upon  any  rational  principles  hope 
to  receive  favors  from  Zion’s  King,  by  only  ex- 
ternally dedicating  an  houfe  unto  him,  and  then 
neglecting  it  as  an  ufelefs  building.  Can  God 
behold  with  pleafure  an  empty  houfe,  a deferted 
temple,  in  this  or  in  any  place?  And  of  what 
fpiritual  benefit  can  it  be  unto  thofe  who  will 
not  worfhip  therein  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
Hofts? 

A little  felf  examination  and  exhortation,  my 
numerous  and  refpected  audience,  I conceive 
will  not  be  improper  on  this  occafion.  Have  we 
not  folemnly  and  devoutly  dedicated  this  houfe 
unto  the  fervice  of  our  God?  And  have  we  a 
right  to  revoke  the  folemn  tranfaction  we  have 
juft  performed  ? No  never,  never,  to  the  bound- 
lefs  ages  of  eternity  1 The  vows  of  the  Lord  are 
now  upon  us,  and  dare  we  prefume  to  break 
our  folemn  obligation  with  Jehovah?  Should 
this  be  done,  our  criminality  would  be  of  the 
moft  Heaven  daring  kind,  for  it  is  better  not  to 
vow,  than  to  vow  and  not  pay.  Could  we  even 
prefume  to  apologize  for  ourfelves,  if  we  fhould 
not  preferve  the  order  which  God  hath  eftab- 
lifhed  in  his  worfhip?  If  we  neglect  to  meet 
together  to  call  upon  his  name?  If  our  future 
conduct  fhould  declare,  that  we  had  no  regard 
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to  our  maker,  in  erecting  this  building  and  calling 
it  his  houfe  ? Shall  we  dare  to  fay  our  motive 
was  to  appear  refpectable  among  other  towns, 
and  wipe  off  the  reproach  of  being  a heathenifh 
people?  That  our  motive  was  the  rife  of  our 
property  in  value,  the  population  or  aggrandife- 
ment  of  the  place,  or  any  motives  which  were 
only  of  a finifter  kind  ? Shall  we  ever  be  fo  bold 
in  fin  as  to  appear  before  God  with  pleas  of  this 
nature  as  an  excufe  for  our  future  conduct, 
fhould  we,  from  worldly  intereft,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  indifference  in  the  fervice  of  God,  or 
from  enmity  to  the  religion  of  Jefus,  forfake 
this  houfe  of  worfhip?  I prefume  not.  [Let  it 
never  he  jaid  we  are  jo  jar  junk  in  the  very  dregs 
oj  human  depravity ^ as  to  have  had  any  motive 
jhort  oj  that  which  will  praije  the  Lord,  in  erect- 
ing a building,  where  he  may  record  his  name, 
come  unto  us  and  blefs  us.  Let  it  never  he  jaid  at 
any  juture  time,  that  hy  our  indijjerency  to  the 
good  which  Heaven  hath  to  impart,  hy  jaring 
interejts,  or  hy  animojities  oj  any  kind,  we  jail 
out  hy  the  way.  Let  it  never  he  jaid  we  ceaje  jrom 
ajjemhling  our j elves  together  in  this  houje  oj 
God,  that  we  reject  the  counjels  oj  our  Saviour, 
dejpije  our  own  hejt  good,  dijregard  the  good  oj 
pojterity,  the  glory  oj  God,  and  all  things  truly 
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valuable;  lejt  Satan  get  the  advantage  againjt  uSy 
for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices. 

I would  hope  better  things  of  you,  dear  firSy 
tho^  I thus  fpeak;  even  thofe  which  are  according 
to  true  godlinefSy  and  thofe  by  which  you  may 
profit  and  edify  one  another.  But  knowing  fome- 
thing  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  kindy  I pre- 
fume we  will  all  readily  admity  we  are  in  danger 
in  a greater  or  lefs  degreOy  by  the  many  artSy  the 
wiles  and  the  fnares  which  are  encircling  us  on 
every  fidey  to  be  led  aftray  from  the  path  of  duty  ; 
to  be  deprived  of  that  heavenly  good  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  walking  in  wifdom’s  waySy 
and  purfuing  all  her  paths.] 

Therefore,  as  my  beloved  brethren,  I befeech 
you  to  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for 
peace  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
another.  Be  perfecty  be  of  good  comforty  be  of  one 
mindy  live  in  peacey  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
fhall  be  with  you,  and  blefs  you  with  his  divine 
prefence,  with  the  privileges  of  his  children, 
with  the  confolation  of  a well-grounded  hope  of 
an  happy  exchange  of  this  world  for  the  future. 
Yea,  he  will  blefs  you  with  eternal  life,  when 
you  fhall  bid  a final  farewel  to  all  tranfitory 
enjoyments. 

[My  aged  Fathers  Brethreny  Permit  me  to 
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congratulate  you  upon  what  you  have  done  for 
yourjelves  and  pojterity.  You  have  the  pleafure 
of  now  beholding  a very  defirable  houfe,  in  which 
your f elves  and  children  may  worfhip  the  living 
God.  You  have  this  houfe^  this  very  expreffive 
token  of  your  love  to  your  God,  and  love  to  your 
pofterity,  to  leave  with  them  when  you  go  to  your 
long  home,  to  dwell  with  Jefus.  In  taking  your 
laft  leave  of  your  dear  offfpring  in  this  world,  in 
your  dying  moments,  you  can  fay  to  them,  here 
our  dear  children,  we  leave  with  you  this  houfe 
of  God,  which  hath  been  erected  with  toil  and 
much  coft ; we  leave  with  you  a compaffionate 
Saviour,  we  leave  with  you  precious  Go f pel  ordi- 
nances. We  have  done  for  you  what  we  believed 
was  be  ft  calculated  to  produce  your  be  ft  good,  and 
may  we  not  now,  O our  affectionate  ones,  for 
whom  our  hands  and  our  fouls  have  been  in  labor, 
hope  that  you  will,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  thefe 
privileges,  with  the  bleffing  of  heaven,  fo  improve 
them,  that  we  fhall,  in  God^s  good  time,  fee  you 
in  our  heavenly  Father's  eternal  bliffful  home, 
never  to  part  more,  and  with  our  expiring  breath 
we  commend  you  to  our  glorious  Lord,  bidding 
you  a dying  farewel. 

O permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  my  dear  youth, 
on  this  aufpicious  day.  Look  around  and  behold 
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what  your  Fathers  have  done.  No,  let  me  rather 
jay,  look  around  and  behold  what  your  God  hath 
done  for  you.  What  burjts  of  gratitude  from  your 
youthful  bofoms,  fhould  fill  this  houfe  with  praife. 
Here,  O youth,  you  have  a very  expreffive  token 
of  the  love  of  your  parents,  a very  expreffive  token 
of  the  love  of  your  God.  Here  may  you  meet  for 
jocial  prayer  and  praife,  and  Heaven  delight  to 
hear  the  rapturous  ftrains  flowing  from  pious 
fouls.  O how  great  is  the  obligation  of  gratitude 
you  are  under  to  your  parents ; for  how  could  they 
have  given  you  a more  expreffive  token  of  their 
love  to  your  fouls,  than  in  prefenting  you  with, 
and  leaving  you  in  the  poffeffion  and  fweet  en- 
joyment of  precious  gofpel  privileges'^  But  ef- 
pecially  how  great  is  your  obligation  of  gratitude 
to  Him,  who  is  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift;  for  you  muft  confider  him  as  the  great  author 
of  the  whole.  Behold  this  houfe,  therefore,  built 
under  the  fuperintendency  of  a kind  providence. 

Behold  all  your  bleffings  flowing  to  you  from 
the  benificent  parent  who  prefides  over  all  worlds, 
and  whofe  mercies  are  flowing  to  the  children  of 
men  in  plentiful  effufions. 

Hear  him  addreffing  you  this  day,  as  he  did 
Ephraim  of  old,  in  the  bowels  of  compaffion,  as 
an  infinitely  benevolent  Saviour.  How  fhall  I 
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give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  How  fhall  I deliver 
thee,  Ifrael  ? How  fhall  I give  you  up,  O youth 
of  Bennington,  after  your  having  received  fo 
many  fpecial  tokens  of  my  love  and  mercy? 
How  fhall  I make  you  as  Admah  ? How  fhall  I 
fet  you  as  Zeboim  ? Mine  heart  is  turned  within 
me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  together. 

Can  you  rejrain  from  loving  and  praijing  this 
God?  Can  yourejolve  to  jink  down  to  hell  under 
all  this  prejjure  oj  love  and  mercy?  O remember 
your  creator  in  the  days  oj  your  youth.  Accept 
with  gratitude  the  blejjings  which  he  is  bejtowing. 
Improve  the  price  which  is  put  into  your  hands 
to  get  wijdom,  in  juch  a manner  as  to  grow  wije 
jor  time  and  wije  jor  eternity. 

Follow  your  parents  wherein  they  have  jol- 
lowed  Chrijt.  Commit  unjullied  the  blejjings, 
and  greater  blejjings  ij  pojjible,  which  are  com- 
mitted to  you,  to  thoje  who  are  yet  unborn,  that 
blejjings  may  dejcend  jrom  Father  to  Son,  jrom 
generation  to  generation,  until  time  jhall  be  no 
more.  In  pioujly  doing  which,  when  you  take 
your  departure  jrom  all  jublunary  enjoyments, 
you  jhall  ajcend  to  Abraham? s bojom,  to  be  en- 
circled in  the  ocean  oj  boundlejs  love,  to  triumph 
with  the  redeemed  in  their  glorious  reign  with 
King  Jejus  jor  ever  and  ever. 
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May  the  Father  0}  all  mercies  grant  this  to  be 
the  unjpeakably  happy  portion  oj  us  all,  for  his 
great  name's  fake. 


AMEN.] 
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BY  REV.  DANIEL  MARSH,  A.  M. 

January  ist,  1806 
(Adapted) 

O Thou  great  and  eternal  Jehovah,  we.  Thy  de- 
pendent, sinful  creatures,  acknowledge  that  our 
blessings  are  flowing  unto  us  through  Christ,  our 
dear  Redeemer;  and  we  do  praise  and  adore  Thy 

(didst)  (fathers’) 

name,  that  Thou  hast  put  it  into  our  hearts  to  erect 
a convenient  house  to  assemble  in  for  Thy  worship; 

(didst)  (succeed)  (them)  (their) 

that  Thou  hast  succeeded  us  in  our  undertaking ; that 

(the  fruits  of) 

we  have  enjoyed  the  unanimity  and  harmony  that 

(them)  (still  stands) 

(has)  prevailed  among  us ; that  the  house  is  now  in 

(re-dedicated)  (further) 

readiness  to  be  dedicated  unto  Thee,  for  Thy  gracious 
abode  and  our  worship;  and  we  do  now,  O Lord, 
in  Thy  presence,  with  deep  humility,  with  holy  cheer- 

(re-dedicate) 

fulness,  and  with  profound  adoration,  dedicate  this 

(again) 

house  unto  Thee;  beseeching  Thee  to  accept  this 

(through  our  fathers) 

offering  which  Thou  hast  enabled  us  to  present,  as 
Thy  gracious  abode  so  long  as  Thou  in  Thy  good 
providence  shall  continue  it  in  existence. 
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(still) 

Here,  O Lord,  wilt  Thou  command  Thy  peace, 

(still) 

here  wilt  Thou  bless  Thy  people  with  the  fruition  of 
Thy  love,  with  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  merciful  an- 
swers, causing  them  to  share  largely  in  Thy  grace 
and  behold  displays  of  Thy  glory.  Here,  O Lord, 

(still) 

wilt  Thou  meet  in  mercy  perishing  sinners,  until  all 
Thy  gracious  purposes  shall  be  accomplished,  con- 
cerning the  people  assembling  in  this  house  to  call 
on  Thy  name. 


SINGERS  AT  THE  RE-DEDICATION 


} 


HYMNS 


{Tune:  Majesty) 

The  Lord  descended  from  above, 

And  bowed  the  heavens  most  high; 

And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 
The  darkness  of  the  sky. 

On  cherub  and  on  cherubim 
Full  royally  he  rode; 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad. 

He  sat  serene  upon  the  floods, 

Their  fury  to  restrain; 

And  he,  as  sovereign  Lord  and  King, 
Forevermore  shall  reign. 

The  Lord  will  give  his  people  strength, 
Whereby  they  shall  increase; 

And  he  will  bless  his  chosen  flock 
With  everlasting  peace. 

Give  glory  to  his  awful  name. 

And  honor  him  alone; 

Give  worship  to  his  majesty, 

Upon  his  holy  throne. 
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{Tune:  Duke  Street) 

O God,  beneath  whose  guiding  hand 
Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea, 

And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  strand, 

With  prayer  and  psalm  they  worshiped  thee. 

Thou  heardst,  well  pleased,  the  song,  the  prayer 
Thy  blessing  came;  and  still  its  power 
Shall  onward  through  all  ages  bear 
The  memory  of  that  holy  hour. 

What  change!  through  pathless  wilds  no  more 
The  fierce  and  naked  savage  roams ; 

Sweet  praise,  along  the  cultured  shore. 

Breaks  from  ten  thousand  happy  homes. 

Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God 
Came  with  these  exiles  o’er  the  waves. 

And  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod. 

The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves. 

And  here  thy  name,  O God  of  love. 

Their  children’s  children  shall  adore. 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove. 

And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more. 
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{Tune:  Azmon) 

O God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand 
Thy  people  still  are  fed; 

Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage 
Hast  all  our  fathers  led! 

Our  vows,  our  prayers,  we  now  present 
Before  thy  throne  of  grace; 

God  of  our  fathers!  be  the  God 
Of  their  succeeding  race. 

Through  each  perplexing  path  of  life, 
Our  wandering  footsteps  guide; 

Give  us,  each  day,  our  daily  bread, 

And  raiment  fit  provide. 

Oh,  spread  thy  covering  wings  around 
Till  all  our  wanderings  cease. 

And  at  our  Father’s  loved  abode, 

Our  souls  arrive  in  peace. 

Such  blessings  from  thy  gracious  hand 
Our  humble  prayers  implore ; 

And  thou  shalt  be  our  chosen  God, 

Our  portion  evermore. 
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{Tune  : St.  Anne) 

Oh,  where  kings  and  emperors  now, 

Of  old  that  went  and  came? 

But  Lord,  thy  Church  is  praying  yet, 

A thousand  years  the  same. 

We  mark  her  goodly  battlements. 

And  her  foundations  strong; 

We  hear  within  the  solemn  voice 
Of  her  unending  song. 

For  not  like  kingdoms  of  the  world 
Thy  holy  church,  O God! 

Though  earthquake  shocks  are  threatening  her, 
And  tempests  are  abroad:  — 

Unshaken  as  eternal  hills. 

Immovable  she  stands, 

A mountain  that  shall  fill  the  earth, 

A house  not  made  by  hands. 


{Tune:  Rockingham) 

When  I survey  the  wondrous  cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  glory  died. 
My  richest  gain  I count  but  loss. 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 
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Forbid  it,  Lord!  that  I should  boast, 
Save  in  the  death  of  Christ,  my  God; 
All  the  vain  things  that  charm  me  most, 
I sacrifice  them  to  his  blood. 

See,  from  his  head,  his  hands,  his  feet, 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down; 

Did  e’er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet. 

Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a crown? 

His  dying  crimson,  like  a robe. 

Spreads  o’er  his  body  on  the  tree; 

Then  I am  dead  to  all  the  globe. 

And  all  the  globe  is  dead  to  me. 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a present  far  too  small; 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 


{Tune  : Rock  of  Ages) 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me! 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee ; 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 

From  thy  wounded  side  that  flowed. 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure ; 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 
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Not  the  labor  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  the  law’s  demands  ; 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know, 
Could  my  tears  forever  flow, 

All  for  sin  could  not  atone; 

Thou  must  save,  and  thou  alone. 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I bring. 
Simply  to  thy  cross  I cling; 
Naked,  come  to  thee  for  dress. 
Helpless,  look  to  thee  for  grace ; 
Vile,  I to  the  fountain  fly, 

Wash  me.  Savior,  or  I die! 

While  I draw  this  fleeting  breath. 
When  my  eyelids  close  in  death. 
When  I soar  to  worlds  unknown. 
See  thee  on  thy  judgment  throne. 
Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me! 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 


ODES  SUNG  IN  THE  COURSE  OF 
THE  CELEBRATION,  ONE  HUN- 
DRED YEARS  AGO 


ODE  ON  CHARITY 
{Tune:  Lenox) 

* Almighty  Prince  of  Peace, 
Who  sits  enthron’d  above. 

Visit  this  sacred  place. 

And  charm  our  souls  with  love. 
And  may  Thy  grace 
In  constant  rays. 

For  numerous  days 
Attend  this  place. 

* May  joyful  numbers  meet. 

To  hear  Thy  word  and  pray. 
And  wash  the  pilgrim’s  feet. 
And  wipe  his  tears  away: 

And  grant  relief 

And  heal  the  w^ound 
That  may  be  found. 

And  soften  grief. 

* And  may  Thy  sons  appear 
To  imitate  their  Lord, 

To  clear  the  brow  of  care, 

And  needed  aid  afford. 


* Only  verses  as  indicated  to  be  sung  to-day. 
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Then  may  Thy  house 
Be  throng’d  with  those 
Reliev’d  from  woes, 

Who  pay  their  vows. 

O may  they  help  the  poor, 
The  sick  and  sore  distrest. 
And  to  the  op’ning  door 
Receive  the  wand’ring  guest. 
For  Angels,  some 
By  friendly  cares 
Have  unawares 
Conducted  home. 

O may  they  walk  in  light. 
And  have  Thy  love  in  view, 
’T  will  lure  the  erring  right. 
No  longer  they  ’ll  pursue 
The  downward  road. 

But  join  and  raise 
Aloud  Thy  praise 
And  bless  their  God. 

O may  Thy  daughters  here 
In  grace  and  love  abound. 
Their  ample  gifts  prepare. 

And  bounties  scatter  round, 
Give  with  delight 
While  here  they  dwell. 
Remembering  well 
The  widow’s  mite. 
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Their  labors  crown  with  peace, 
Shed  blessings  on  their  names  — 
Their  oil  and  meal  increase 
Like  Zidon’s  happy  dames, 

Like  her  proceed, 

The  just  and  great 
Will  ne’er  forget 
The  giver’s  deed. 

Like  Martha’s,  may  their  door 
Be  open  night  and  day 
To  welcome  in  the  poor. 

Who  for  assistance  pray; 
Remember  all 
Who  act  like  her 
Thy  voice  prefer 
To  every  call. 

Like  her  who  freely  laid 
The  fragrance  of  the  East 
On  Jesus’  Sacred  Head, 

Their  mem’ries  shall  be  blest; 
The  ointment  sweet. 

With  rich  perfume. 

Shall  fill  the  room 
Where’er  they  meet. 

And  when  at  last  our  clay 
Shall  crumble  to  the  dust. 

May  angel  bands  convey 
Our  souls  among  the  just; 
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On  columns  here 
Of  widows’  pray’rs 
And  orphans’  tears 
Our  names  appear. 

May  JESUS  greet  us  there, 

“My  faithful  servants,  come; 

This  kingdom  I prepare 
For  your  eternal  home; 

For  you  supplied 
The  drooping  saint, 

Who,  sick  and  faint. 

For  mercy  cried. 

“You  gave  the  hungry  bread. 
Nourish’d  and  cloath’d  the  poor, 
You  rais’d  the  captive’s  head. 

And  your  reward  is  sure; 

For  endless  days, 

In  robes  of  white, 

You  shall  delight 
My  name  to  praise.” 

ODE  II 
{Tune:  Luton) 

* Come  let  us  raise  a sacred  song, 

And  praise  the  God  whom  we  adore. 
Wake  every  heart,  tune  every  tongue. 

To  sound  His  praise.  His  grace  implore. 
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’Ere  time  began  or  nature’s  frame 
Was  reared  by  His  creating  word, 

He,  uncreated,  was  the  same. 

The  true,  the  everlasting  LORD. 

Thro’  ev’ry  age  His  glory  shines. 

In  ev’ry  world  His  pow’r  is  known; 

But  grace  and  mercy  here  He  joins. 

On  earth  His  greatest  love  is  shown. 

Kingdoms  and  realms  around  the  earth, 
Hearing  the  gospel  trump  proclaim 
The  glorious  Savior’s  timely  birth. 

Shout  loud  Hosannahs  to  His  name. 

Awake,  Columbia,  favor’d  land! 

Bid  all  thy  millions  now  adore 
The  mighty  God,  who  by  His  hand. 
First  led  thy  sons  to  seek  this  shore. 

Here,  in  a howling  wilderness, 

Where  savage  beasts  & savage  men 
Held  the  joint  empire  of  the  West, 

Our  fathers  sought  a home  to  gain. 

On  the  Atlantic’s  swelling  tide, 

Like  Israel’s  host  they  shap’d  their  way. 
Their  faithful  God,  their  faithful  guide, 
In  flames  by  night,  in  clouds  by  day. 
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God’s  wond’rous  works  our  fathers  saw, 

He  vanquish’d  all  their  savage  foes, 

They  rear’d  him  temples,  kept  his  law, 

“ The  desert  blossom’d  like  the  rose.” 

* This  sacred  spot  our  fathers  chose 
To  praise  their  God,  to  lay  their  dust; 

Here  in  their  graves  their  bones  repose 
’Till  the  last  trump  shall  raise  the  just. 

* Their  guardian  shades  around  us  throng. 
With  smiles  of  joy  they  seem  to  say  — 

“ O children ! raise  your  noblest  song 
To  praise  that  God  who  was  our  stay.” 

Yes,  dearest  shades,  your  voice  we  know  — 
We’ll  praise  our  King,  our  fathers’  God; 
Our  highest  notes  shall  sweetly  flow. 

While  we  proclaim  His  praise  abroad. 

* Hosannah  to  the  God  of  Grace  — 

May  this,  Thy  temple,  from  this  hour 
Become  Thy  Spirit’s  resting  place. 

And  all  our  souls  here  feel  Thy  power. 

ODE  III 
{Tune:  Lisbon) 

*We  celebrate  the  praise 
Of  our  Eternal  King, 

Who  dwells  with  humble  contrite  hearts. 
While  filling  worlds  unseen. 
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* Record  His  holy  name, 

Ye  Angels  that  attend, 

That  blessings  may  within  these  walls 
In  gracious  showers  descend. 

* This  latter  building  raise 
To  glory,  that  exceeds 

The  former  tokens  of  Thy  love 
Our  fathers  have  received. 

Since  planted  by  Thy  hand. 

In  a waste  wilderness, 

Their  banners  in  Thy  name  they  spread, 
And  here  Thou  gav’st  them  peace. 

*Thy  presence  we  invoke. 

To  set  our  spirits  free; 

Help  us  with  joy  to  dedicate 
A dwelling-place  to  Thee. 

Make  plain  Mount  Zion’s  road, 

’Till  all  Thy  power’s  reveal’d. 

And  the  predictions  of  our  God 
Are  gloriously  fulfill’d. 

And  we  around  Thy  throne, 

With  bliss  shall  meet  above. 

Join  the  redeemed’d  and  chaunt  the  song 
Of  everlasting  love. 
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Seraphic  voices  sound, 

To  aid  the  sacred  song; 

Jesus  and  His  salvation  dwell 
On  every  heavenly  tongue. 

DEDICATORY  ODE 
{Tune : Old  Hundred) 

* With  Joyful  hearts  and  tuneful  songs, 

Let  us  approach  the  Mighty  Lord. 

Proclaim  His  honors  with  our  tongues. 

And  sound  His  wondrous  truth  abroad. 

His  glorious  name,  on  golden  lyres 
Strike  all  the  tuneful  choirs  above; 

And  boundless  Nature’s  realm  conspires 
To  celebrate  His  matchless  love. 

* The  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  His  bright  throne, 
And  Cherubs  wait  His  high  behest; 

Yet,  for  the  merits  of  His  Son, 

He  visits  Man  in  humble  dust. 

In  temples  sacred  to  His  name. 

His  Saints  assemble  round  His  board, 

Raise  their  Hosannas  to  the  Lamb, 

And  taste  the  supper  of  the  Lord. 

* O GOD,  our  King!  this  joyful  day 
We  dedicate  this  house  to  Thee; 

Here  would  we  meet  to  sing  and  pray. 

And  learn  how  sweet  Thy  dwellings  be. 
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* O King  of  Saints!  O Triune  God! 

Bow  the  high  Heavens,  and  bend  Thine  ear, 
O make  this  house  Thy  fix’d  abode, 

And  let  the  heavenly  Dove  rest  here. 

Within  these  walls  may  JESUS’  charms 
Allure  ten  thousand  souls  to  love; 

And  all  supported  by  His  arms. 

Shine  bright  in  realms  of  bliss  above. 

There  Saints  of  every  age  and  tongue, 

Shall  join  the  armies  of  the  Lamb, 

Hymn  Hallelujahs  to  the  Son, 

The  Spirit,  and  the  great  I AM. 

Their  songs  seraphic  shall  they  raise. 

And  Gabriel’s  lyre  the  notes  resound. 
Heaven’s  full-ton’d  organ  join  the  praise. 
And  world  to  world  repeat  the  sound. 

* To  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Be  ceaseless  praise  and  glory  given. 

By  all  the  high  Angelic  host. 

By  all  on  earth,  and  all  in  heaven. 
Hallelujah  I — Amen  1 
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The 


ORDER 

of 

Centennial  Services 

at  the 

RE-DEDICATION 

of  the 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEAR  OLD  CONGRE- 
GATIONAL Meeting  House 


in 


Bennington 


on 


THE  NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  OP 


August,  A.D.  1906. 


On  the  Lord’s  Day  August  the  Ninbtepntk 
At  half  past  ten  oclock,  A.  M. 
Morning  service,  with  Historical 
Sermon. 

At  half  past  four  oclock,  P.  M, 
Communion  Service.  '1 

On  Monday  August  the  Twentieth 

At  half  past  two  oclock,  P.  M. 
Re-Dedication  Service 

At  half  past  three  oclock.  P.  M. 
Gathering  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Nomination  of  a Chairman. 

Roll  Calls.  Responses. 

Reminiscences.  Social  hour, 

interspersed  with  Old  time  hymns  and  psalms 

and  sacred  songs. 


Ye  olde  Meeting  House, 
1765— i8o6. 


The  second 
Meeting  House, 
which  we 
Re-dedicate 
to-day,  built 
January  i,  1806. 


The  house  we  re-dedicate  today  was  begun  June  2$,  1804,  and  dedicated 
January  rst,  1S06. 

The  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh,  A.  M.,  at  the 
request  of  the  Society  and  published  at  the  press  of  Anthony  Haswell,  at 
his  Book  Printing  Office,  Bennington,  1806. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house. 

They  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  Ff.— 127  : 1. 


i8o6 — 1906. 

ORDER  OF  SERVICE. 
August  19,  1906 

10.30  A.M. 

DOXOLOGY 

INVOCATION 

PSALM  (by  Choir)  271  ^ 

SCRIPTURE,  PSALM  115. 

HYMN,  1156,  (People  standing) 

PRAYER 

HYMN,  952,  (People  standing) 

NOTICES 

HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE 
HYMN,  924,  (People  Standing) 

BENEDICTION 

4.30  P.  M. 
Communion  Service. 

HYMN,  387,  (People  Standing) 

READING  OF  OLD  COVENANT  OF  1763  (Cirea), 
INSTITUTION  OF  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER,  (i  Cor.  ».  23-36.) 
CELEBRATION 
HYMN,  962,  (People  standing) 

BENEDICTION 


RE-DEDICATION  SERVICE 
August  20,  1906 
2.30  P.M. 


Ode  n.»  sung  at  Dedication  January  i,  i8o5. 

Introduction,  delivered  by  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh. 

Ode  III.,  sung  at  Dedication. 

Scripture,  read  at  Dedication. 

Extracts  from  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Dedication  by  Rev.  Danid 
Marsh,  with  Dedication  Prayer  used  by  him. 

Dedicatory  Ode  IV.,  sung  at  Dedication. 


3.30  P.  M. 

Gathering  of  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Nomination  of  Chairman  and  Clerk. 

Roll  Call  of  Descendants  of  Original  Proprietors,  by  Pews. 
Response,  by  Standing. 

Ode  I,  sung  at  Dedication. 

Roll  Call  of  Members  in  1863. 

Response  by  answering  to  name. 

Old-time  Hymn. 

Reminiscences. 

Social  Hour,  interspersed  with  singing. 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 


THE  COVENANT 


We  whose  names  are  underwritten  apprehending  our- 
selves called  of  God  into  Church  state  of  the  Gospel  do 
first  of  all  confess  ourselves  unworthy  to  be  so  highly 
favored  of  the  Lord  and  admire  that  rich  and  free  grace 
of  His  which  triumphs  over  so  great  unworthiness,  and 
then  with  an  humble  reliance  on  the  grace  therein 
promised  for  them  in  a sense  of  their  inability  to  do  any 
good  thing,  do  humbly  wait  on  Him  for  all  we  now  thank- 
fully lay  hold  of  His  covenant,  and  would  choose  the 
things  that  please  Him. 

We  declare  our  serious  belief  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
as  contained  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  with  such  view 
thereof  as  the  confession  of  faith  and  rule  of  discipline 
in  Cambridge  Platform  has  exhibited,  heartily  resolving 
to  conform  our  lives  unto  the  rules  of  that  holy  religion 
as  long  as  we  live  in  the  world,  we  give  ourselves  unto 
the  Lord  Jehovah  who  is  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  avouch  Him  this  day  to  be  our  God,  our 
Father  and  our  Saviour  and  our  Leader,  and  receive  Him 
as  our  portion  forever,  we  give  up  ourselves  unto  the 
blessed  Jesus  who  is  the  Lord  Jehovah  and  adhere  to 
Him  as  the  head  of  His  people  in  the  covenant  of  grace 
and  rely  on  Him  as  our  Priest  and  our  Prophet  and  our 
King,  to  bring  us  unto  eternal  blessedness,  we  acknow- 
ledge our  everlasting  and  indispensable  obligation  to 
glorify  God  in  all  the  duties  of  a godly,  a sober  and  a 
righteous  life,  and  very  particularly  in  the  duty  of  a 
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Church  state  and  a body  of  people  associated  together 
for  an  obedience  to  Him  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  we  herein  depend  upon  his  gracious  assistance 
for  our  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  thus  incumbent 
on  us,  we  desire  and  intend,  and  (with  dependence  upon 
His  powerful  grace,)  we  engage  to  walk  together  as  a 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  faith  and  order 
of  the  Gospel  so  far  as  we  shall  have  the  same  revealed 
to  us,  conscientiously  attending  the  public  worship  of 
God,  the  Sacraments  of  His  New  Testament,  the  Dis- 
cipline of  His  Kingdom,  and  all  His  holy  institutions  in 
communion  with  one  another  and  watchfully  avoiding 
all  sinful  stumbling  blocks  as  become  a people  whom  the 
Lord  hath  bound  up  together  in  the  Bundle  of  Life;  at 
the  same  time  also  we  do  present  our  offspring  with  us 
to  the  Lord,  proposing  with  His  help  to  do  our  part  in 
the  methods  of  a religious  education  that  they  may  be 
the  Lord’s,  and  all  this  we  do  flying  to  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant  for  the  pardon  of  our  many  errors, 
and  praying  that  the  Glorious  Lord  who  is  the  Great 
Shepherd  will  prepare  and  strengthen  us  for  every  good 
work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  us  that  which  will  be 
well  pleasing  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever. 

Amen. 

Note.  — The  foregoing  is  an  exact  copy  of  The  Covenant  as 
read  from  the  record  preserved  by  William  Has  well,  clerk  of  this 
church  from  September  28,  1849,  until  his  decease,  December  16, 
1864. 

Sixty-six  names  of  original  signers  are  attached  to  this  docu- 
ment. About  thirty  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  in  a small 
fragment  which  had  been  torn  off.  Mem.  of  a Cent.  pp.  398,  399. 
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II.  DESCENDANTS  OF  ORIGINAL 
PROPRIETORS 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
square  pews,  together  with  the  names  of  their  descendants 
who  were  present  at  these  exercises. 

Pew  No.  I.  Gov.  Moses  Robinson 

Haswell,  Miss  Mary  Fay,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Tillinghast,  Bryan 
Pew  No.  2.  Gen.  Samuel  Safford 
Col.  Joseph  Safford 
Samuel  Safford,  Jr. 

Lucy  Henderson 

Church,  Mrs.  Mary  Olds,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Harris,  Rev.  John  M.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Morgan,  Merritt 
Olds,  Mrs.  Sarah  Morgan 
Pew  No.  3.  Capt.  Elijah  Dewey 

Austin,  Mrs.  Joanna  Robinson,  New  York  City 

Jennings,  Mrs.  May  Sanford,  New  York  City 

Jennings,  Miss  Nancy  Beach,  New  York  City 

Jennings,  Miss  Maria  Robinson,  New  York  City 

Jennings,  Miss  Elizabeth  Trumbull 

Merrill,  John  Van  der  Spiegel 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Caroline  Robinson 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Mary  Dewey 

Merrill,  Miss  Esther  Dewey 

Roberts,  Miss  Grace  Seymour 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Margaret  Van  der  Spiegel  Merrill 
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Robinson,  Miss  Mary 
Robinson,  Miss  Lucinda  Conkling 
Robinson,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Robinson,  Miss  Julia  Wills,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Robinson,  George  Stephen,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Robinson,  Miss  Harriet,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Robinson,  Rev.  Joseph  Haswell,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Miss  Mary  Levering,  White  Plains, 

N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Deacon  Samuel  Loomis 

Robinson,  Daniel 

Shaw,  Miss  Sarah 

Shaw,  Miss  Mary  Conkling 

Sanford,  Mrs.  Maria  Robinson 

Welles,  Mrs.  M.  Alice  Roberts,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Welles,  Charles,  Jr.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Pew  No.  4.  Solomon  Safford 

William  Henry 

Eldad  Dewey 

Henry,  Bertine  Thompson,  N.  Bennington,  Vt. 
Henry,  Allen  Bronson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Elded  Dewey 

Merrill,  Mary  Dewey 
Merrill,  Miss  Esther  Dewey 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Mary  Bingham 
Pew  No.  5.  Capt.  Thomas  Abel 

Aaron  Hubbell 

Austin  Harmon 

Austin,  Mrs.  Joanna  Robinson,  New  York  City 
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Conkling,  Miss  Katherine  Hubbell 
Hubbell,  Col.  Albert  C.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
Hubbell,  Robert  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hubbell,  Miss  Katherine  J. 

Jennings,  Mrs.  May  Sanford,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Nancy  Beach,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Maria  Robinson,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Elizabeth  Trumbull 
Merrill,  John  Van  der  Spiegel 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Caroline  Robinson 
Robinson,  Miss  Harriet,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Robinson,  Deacon  Samuel  Loomis 
Robinson,  Daniel 

Robinson,  George  Stephen,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hills,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Moody 

Robinson,  Miss  Mary 

Robinson,  Miss  Lucinda  Conkling 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Margaret  Van  der  Spiegel  Merrill 

Roberts,  Miss  Grace  Seymour 

Shaw,  Miss  Sarah 

Shaw,  Miss  Mary  Conkling 

Sanford,  Mrs.  Maria  Robinson 

Welles,  Mrs.  M.  Alice  Roberts,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Welles,  Charles,  Jr.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Pew  No.  6.  Gen.  David  Robinson 
Judge  Jonathan  Robinson 
Capt.  Jacob  Safford 

Austin,  Mrs.  Joanna  Robinson,  New  York  City 
Hall,  Mrs.  Sarah  Robinson 
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Robinson,  Miss  Carrie  Hinsdill 

Robinson,  George  Albert 

Robinson,  George  Stephen,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Shaw,  Miss  Sarah 
Shaw,  Miss  Mary  Conkling 
Judge  Jonathan  Robinson  ^ 

Jennings,  Mrs.  May  Sanford,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Nancy  Beach,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Maria  Robinson,  New  York 
City 

Merrill,  John  Van  der  Spiegel 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Caroline  Robinson 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Margaret  Van  der  Spiegel 
Roberts,  Miss  Grace  Seymour 
Robinson,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Robinson,  Miss  Julia  Wills,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

Robinson,  Miss  Mary 
Robinson,  Miss  Lucinda  Conkling 
Robinson,  Miss  Alice 

Robinson,  Rev.  Joseph  Haswell,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Miss  Mary  Levering,  White  Plains, 

N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Deacon  Samuel  Loomis 

Robinson,  Daniel 

Sanford,  Mrs.  Maria  Robinson 

Welles,  Mrs.  M.  Alice  Roberts,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Welles,  Charles,  Jr.,  Summit,  N.  J. 
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Pew  No.  7.  Hezekiah  Armstrong — 

Major  Eleazar  Hawks 
Cart.  Daniel  Hinman 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Harriet  Armstrong 
Warren,  Mrs.  Louise  Lillie 
Major  Eleazar  Hawks 

Burton,  Mrs.  Jennie  Raymer 
Cart.  Daniel  Hinman 

Cone,  Mrs.  Frances  Hawks 
Cone,  William  Hawks 
Hawks,  William  E. 

Hawks,  Douglas 
Huling,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hawks 
Huling,  Miss  Kathryn  Brown 
Pew  No.  8.  Judge  David  Fay 
Aaron  Robinson 
Nathan  Robinson 
Pew  No.  9.  JosiAH  Griswold 
Pew  No.  10.  David  Henry 
Austin  Harmon,  Jr. 

Samuel  Scott . 

Elijah  Robinson 

Rice,  Mrs.  Flora  Scott 
Rice,  Miss  Florence 
Scott,  Edward  Hooker,  New  York  City 
Sherry,  Mrs.  Frances  Scott,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Sherry,  Alden  Bradford,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Pew  No.  II.  Elias  Dimmick 
JosERH  House 
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Pew  No.  12.  Pliny  Dewey 
Stephen  Dewey 
Daniel  Church 
Cyrus  Hills 

Pew  No.  13.  John  Lawrence  ^ 

Rufus  Barney 
Pew  No.  14.  David  Weeks 
Stephen  Pratt 
William  Burt 

Weeks,  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Pew  No.  15.  Anthony  Haswell 

Haswell,  William,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Haswell,  Mrs.  Mary  Fay,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Haswell,  Miss  Lucy  Robinson 
Pew  No.  16.  Elkanah  Barney 
James  Greenslit 

Pew  No.  17.  Col.  Martin  Norton 
Joseph  Norton 
Waite  Church 
Andrew  Seldon 

Scott,  Mrs.  Jessie  Hurlbut,  New  York  City 
Pew  No.  18.  Samuel  H.  Blackmer 
Isaiah  Hendryx  | 

Blackmer,  Samuel  Huling 
Blackmer,  Samuel  Howard 
Pew  No.  19.  Peter  Harwood 
Benjamin  Harwood  | 

Parsons,  Hial,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  George  W.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Robinson,  Charles  Henry,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Margaret 
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Pew  No.  20.  Isaac  Webster 
Aaron  Haynes 
Ephraim  Smith 

Harvey,  Edward  Hooker,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Pew  No.  21.  Gen.  Ebenezer  Walbridge 
Stebbins  Walbridge  | 

Walbridge,  Olin  G.,  New  York  City 
Brown,  Mrs.  Anna  Walbridge,  New  York  City 
Pew  No.  22.  Zephaniah  Armstrong 
Joseph  Wadsworth 
William  Hawks 
James  Clark 

Hall,  Mrs.  Sarah  Robinson 
Robinson,  Miss  Carrie  Hinsdill 
Robinson,  George  Albert 
William  Hawks 

Cone,  Mrs.  Frances  Hawks 
Cone,  William  Hawks 
Hawks,  William  E.,  Jr. 

Hawks,  George  M. 

Hawks,  Douglas 
Huling,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hawks 
Huling,  Kathryn  Brown 
Pew  No.  24.  Deacon  Calvin  Bingham 
John  Alexander  | 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Mary  Bingham 
Pew  No.  25.  Benjamin  Webb 
Stephen  Harwood 
Samuel  Thayer 
Simeon  Thayer 
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Pew  No.  26.  Ezekiel  Harmon 
Phineas  Scott 
Joseph  Rudd 

Joseph  Robinson  ^ 

Pew  No.  27.  Loan  Jewett 
Pew  No.  28.  Simeon  Hathaway 
James  Nichols 

Pew  No.  29.  Gov.  Isaac  Tichenor 
Moses  Robinson 
Col.  Samuel  Robinson 

* Boughton,  Edward  Hooker 

* Boughton,  Van  Tuyl 

* Boughton,  Miss  Katharine  Lyman 

* Boughton,  Miss  Helen  E. 

Col.  Samuel  Robinson 

Haswell,  Miss  Lucy  Robinson 
Parsons,  Hial,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  George  W.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Robinson,  Charles  Henry,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Pew  No.  30.  Asa  Hyde 

Dr.  Micah  J.  Lyman 
John  Lovett 

Brown,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fay 
Dr.  Micah  J.  Lyman 

Boughton,  Edward  Hooker 
Boughton,  Miss  Katharine  Lyman 
Boughton,  Miss  Helen  E. 

Boughton,  Van  Tuyl 

* Descended  through  a niece  of  Governor  Tichenor,  who  was 
adopted  by  him. 
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Pew  No.  31.  Silas  Walbridge 
David  Walbridge 
Jesse  Loomis 

Jennings,  Mrs.  May  Sanford,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Nancy  Beach,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Maria  Robinson,  New  York 
City 

Robinson,  Deacon  Samuel  Loomis 
Robinson,  Daniel 
Sanford,  Mrs.  Maria  Robinson 
Pew  No.  32.  Jesse  Field 
John  Norton — . 

Saxton  Squires 

Squires,  John,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Squires,  Robert,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Squires,  John  Norton,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Squires,  Robert  Barker,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Saxton  Squires 

Abbott,  Mrs.  Laura  Hancock 
Ayres,  Mrs.  Eliza  Abbott 
Blackmer,  Mrs.  Fannie  Abbott 
Blackmer,  Samuel  Howard 
Booth,  Mrs.  Henry 
Longacre,  David  A.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Squires,  Henry 
Squires,  John,  Troy,  N.  J. 

Squires,  Robert,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Squires,  John  Norton,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Squires,  Robert  Barker,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Scott,  Edward  Hooker,  New  York  City 
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Pew  No.  36.  Joseph  Hinsdill 
Uriah  Edgerton  | 

Austin,  Mrs.  Joanna  Robinson,  New  York  City 
Hall,  Mrs.  Sarah  Robinson 
Robinson,  Miss  Carrie  Hinsdill 
Robinson,  George  Albert 
Pew  No.  37.  James  Kingsley 
Col.  Orsamus  C.  Merrill 
James  Hubbell 
William  S.  Cardell 

Merrill,  John  Van  der  Spiegel 
Merrill,  Miss  Esther  Dewey 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Margaret  Van  der  Spiegel  Mer- 
rill 

Roberts,  Miss  Grace  Seymour 

Welles,  Mrs.  M.  Alice  Roberts,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Welles,  Charles,  Jr.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Pew  No.  38.  Samuel  Fay  — 

Jonathan  Hunt 
Jonathan  E.  Robinson 

Brown,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fay 
Jonathan  E.  Robinson 
Robinson,  Miss  Alice 
Pew  No.  39.  Zechariah  Harwood 
John  Rice 
Ephraim  Wood 

Beattie,  Mrs.  Lamira,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Harwood,  S.  Everett 
Harwood,  Miss  Harriet  Estella 
Newell,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Bridgeport,  Vt. 
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Pew  No.  40.  Charles  Cushman 
Esther  Robinson  | 

Cushman,  Henry  T.,  North  Bennington,  Vt. 
Pew  No.  4T.  John  Henry 
James  Henry 

Pew  No.  42.  Samuel  H.  Brown 
Dr.  Noadiah  Swift  | 

Cone,  Mrs.  Frances  Hawks 
Cone,  William  Hawks 
Huling,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hawks 
Huling,  Miss  Kathryn  Brown 
Hawks,  Douglas 
Dr.  Noadiah  Swift 

Prentice,  Mrs.  Mary  Adeline  Isham,  Chicago,  111. 
Pew  No.  43.  Wheeler  Branch 

Moses  Atwood 

James  Hicks 
Jonathan  Wentworth 

Atwood,  James  K.,  West  Dover,  Vt. 

Atwood,  Fred  A.,  West  Dover,  Vt. 

James  Hicks 

Parsons,  Hial,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  George  W.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Robinson,  Charles  Henry,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Pew  No.  46.  Abel  Henry 
Jonathan  Harmon 
Pew  No.  47.  James  Babbett 
James  Danforth 
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III.  DESCENDANTS  OF  IMMEDIATE 
SUCCESSORS 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  the  imme- 
diate successors  in  the  ownership  of  the  square  pews. 
Daniel  Breckenridge 

Breckenridge,  Charles  E.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Eliza  Breckenridge 
Lot  Sibley 

Harwood,  Mrs.  Mary  Sibley 
Harwood,  S.  Everett 
Harwood,  Miss  Harriet  Estella 
Holden,  Mrs.  Frances  Coleman 
Holden,  Persis  Sibley 
Holden,  Arthur  John,  Jr. 

Holden,  Waldo  Coleman 
Holden,  Frances  Louise 
Sibley,  Miss  Harriet 
Sibley,  Miss  Eleanor 
Smith  Montague 

Hubbell,  Mrs.  Julia  Montague,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
Hubbell,  Robert  Lewis,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lyman  Patchin 
Henry  Patchin 

Scott,  Edward  Hooker,  New  York  City 
Gay  R.  Sanford 

Jennings,  Mrs.  May  Sanford,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Nancy  Beach,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Maria  Robinson,  New  York  City 
Sanford,  Charles  R. 
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Sanford,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  New  York  City 
William  Bigelow 

Robinson,  George  Stephen,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Sanford,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  New  York  City 
Squires,  John,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Squires,  Robert,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Squires,  John  N.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Squires,  Robert  Barker,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
James  Ballard 

* Ballard,  Rev.  Dr.  Addison,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
PlERPOINT  ISHAM 

Prentice,  Mrs.  Mary  Adeline  Isham,  Chicago,  111. 
Norman  Crozier 

Barber,  Mrs.  Mary  M. 

Gov.  Hiland  Hall 

Cushman,  Mrs.  Eliza  Hall,  North  Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

Jennings,  Mrs.  Lila  Hall,  New  York  City 
Jennings,  Miss  Elizabeth,  New  York  City 
McCullough,  Hall  Park,  New  York  City 
McCullough,  Miss  Edith  Clark,  New  York  City 
Turner,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCullough,  New  York 
City 

Turner,  Herbert  T.,  New  York  City 
Turner,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  New  York  City 
* Nephew  of  James  Ballard. 
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IV.  NAMES  OF  THOSE  PRESENT  AT 
CENTENNIAL,  JANUARY  4,  1863 

List  of  people  present  who  heard  the  sermon  preached 
at  the  Centennial  Services  in  1863. 

Atwood,  James  K.,  West  Dover,  Vt. 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Harriet  Armstrong 
Breckenridge,  Charles,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Burton,  Mrs.  Jennie  Raymer 

Fassett,  Alfred  S.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Harwood,  Mrs.  Mary  Sibley 

Hawks,  William 

Hubbell,  Albert  C. 

Hubbell,  Mrs.  Julia  Montague 
Hubbell,  Miss  Katherine  J. 

Jennings,  Mrs.  Sophia  Day 

Jennings,  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac 

Morgan,  Merritt 

Olds,  Mrs.  Sarah  Morgan 

Robinson,  Deacon  Samuel  Loomis 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Margaret  Van  der  Spiegel  Merrill 

Sanford,  Charles  R. 

Sanford,  Mrs.  Maria  Robinson 


V.  NUMBER  OF  DESCENDANTS  PRESENT 
AUGUST  20,  1906 

Among  those  present,  forty-nine  were  descendants  of 
members  of  the  Church  in  1863. 
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Abel,  Mr.  Oliver  (builder),  29. 
Abel,  Mr.  Thomas,  28,  41. 
Abbott,  Rev.  J.  J.,  59,  86  n. 
Academy,  63,  66,  77,  88  n.,  £f. 
Addenda,  155. 

Additions  to  the  church,  73. 
Advertisement  for  builders,  27, 
80  n. 

Age,  tolling  the,  62. 

Aisles,  change  of,  84  n. 
“Anointing  the  frame,”  39. 
Architects  in  the  U.  S.  (1803), 
33- 

Assessors,  28. 

August  sixteen,  3,  31. 

Austerity  of  preceding  century 
waning,  33,  35. 

Ballad  of  Mary  Garvin,  83  n. 
Ballard,  Mr.  James,  89  n. 
Baptismal  font,  71. 

Bayhan,  Mr.  Richard  Seymour, 
7»  9- 

Bell,  the,  36,  61,  86  n.,  87  n. 
Bennington,  beginnings  of,  22, 
79  n. 

Bingham,  Rev.  Hiram,  94  n. 
Blinds,  the,  65,  69,  91  n. 
Buckminster,  Rev.  Joseph,  87  n. 
Builders,  the,  29. 

Building,  method  of,  29,  32. 
Burning  of  court-houses,  84  n. 
Burying-ground,  26,  31,  80  n. 

Cambridge  platform,  22. 
Carpets,  37,  69  f. 

Channing,  Rev.  William  Ellery, 
87  n. 

Children  of  other  churches,  75. 
Chimneys,  36,  44. 


Choir  at  re-dedication,  6,  7,  9; 
in  early  days,  43,  52,  54,  91  n.; 
at  centennial  (1864),  71; 

(1906),  7;  leaders  of,  43,  54, 
71- 

Church  and  state  one,  22. 

Clark,  Rev.  Daniel  A.,  58,  71, 
74,  86  n.,  89  n. 

Clark,  Mr.  Sheldon,  91  n. 

Clio  Hall,  30,  31,  41,  81  n. 
Close  corporation,  92  n. 
Committee  on  building  (1803), 
28;  on  centennial  (1906), 3,  12; 
on  repairs  (1849),  66;  (1864), 
71;  (1890),  94  n. 

Communion  plate,  4,  68. 
Communion  service,  4,  10,  52, 
68,  160. 

Congregationalism,  early,  64, 
79  n. 

Constitution,  first  state,  26, 

79  n.  f.,  84  n. 

Contest  with  New  York  State, 

80  n. 

Corner-stone,  39. 

Cost  of  meeting-house,  40;  of 
repairs  (1849-51),  67;  (1864), 
70;  (1890),  94  n.;  of  timber, 
first  meeting-house,  79  n. 
Council  of  Censors,  80  n. 
“Council  place,”  24. 
Court-houses  burned,  84  n. 
Covenant,  first,  4,  162. 

Covering  of  cushions,  70;  of 
windows,  69,  82  n. 

Custom  during  singing  and 
prayer,  37,  51. 

Date  of  building,  29,  80  n. 

Date  of  centennial  decided,  3,  4. 
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Deacons  in  1789,  42;  in  1831- 
62,  68  f.;  at  the  communion 
(1906),  10. 

Deacons’  pew,  42. 

Dedication  odes  and  hymns,  51, 
139  ff.;  prayer,  ii,  137;  dis- 
course, 51,  99;  service,  48. 
Devices  for  raising  money,  40, 

65,  67. 

Dewey,  Mr.  Eldad,  3T,  41,  82  n. 
Diary,  Harwood’s,  29,  44,  49, 
82  n.,  85  n. 

“Dignifying  the  meeting,”  83  n. 
Disturbance  in  the  meeting- 
house, 25,  36,  38,  91  n. 
Doors,  green  baize,  36. 

Doors,  pew,  37,  51,  69,  82  n. 
Doors,  Sunday-school  room,  82  n. 
Dress  of  minister,  50. 
Descendants  present  August  20, 
1906,  178. 

of  Armstrong,  Dea.  Heze- 
kiah  (pew  7),  169. 
of  Atwood,  Moses  (pew 


43)  >175- 

of  Ballard,  Mr.  James 
(pew  47),  177. 

of  Bigelow,  Dr.  William 
(pew  7),  177. 

of  Bingham,  Dea.  Calvin 
(pew  24),  171. 

of  Blackmer,  Hon.  Sam- 
uel H.  (pew  18),  170. 

of  Breckenridge,  Daniel 
(pew  9),  176. 

of  Brown,  Maj.  Samuel  H. 
(pew  42),  175. 

of  Crozier,  Norman  (pew 
45)>  177- 

of  Cushman,  Dea.  Charles 
(pew  40),  174. 

of  Dewey,  Capt.  Elijah 
(pew  3),  165. 

of  Dewey,  Mr.  Eldad  (pew 
4),  166. 

of  Fay,  Samuel,  Esq.  (pew 

38),  174. 


of  Hall,  Gov.  Hiland  (pew 
48),  177. 

of  Harwood,  Peter  (pew 
19),  170. 

of  Harwood,  Zechariah 
(pew  39),  174. 
of  Haswell,  Anthony,  Esq. 

(pew  15),  170. 
of  Hawks,  Maj.  Eleazar 
(pew  7),  169. 

of  Henry,  Hon.  William 
(pew  4),  166. 

of  Hicks,  James  (pew  44), 

175- 

of  Hinman,  Capt.  Daniel, 
(pew  7),  169. 

of  Hinsdill,  Joseph  (pew 

36),  174- 

of  Hubbell,  Dea.  Aaron 
(pew  5),  166. 

of  Hyde,  Asa  (pew  30),  172. 
of  Isham,  Judge  Pierpoint 
(pew  28),  177. 
of  Loomis,  Jesse  (pew  31), 
173- 

of  Lyman,  Dr.  Micah  J. 

(pew  30),  172. 
of  Merrill,  Col.  Orsamus  C. 

(pew  37),  174. 

Montague,  Smith  (pew  33), 
176. 

of  Norton,  Col.  Martin, 
(pew  17),  170. 
of  Norton,  Capt.  John  (pew 
32),  173* 

of  Patchin,  Lyman,  Esq. 

(pew  14),  176. 
of  Robinson,  Gov.  Moses 
(pew  i),  165. 

of  Robinson,  Gen.  David 
(pew  6),  168. 

of  Robinson,  Judge  Jona- 
than (pew  6),  168. 
of  Robinson,  Capt.  Samuel 
(pew  29),  172. 
of  Robinson,  Col.  Jonathan 
E.  (pew  38),  174. 
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of  Safford,  Gen.  Samuel 
(pew  2),  165. 

of  Sanford,  Gay  R.  (pew 
36),  176. 

of  Scott  Samuel  (pew  10), 

i6g. 

of  Sibley,  Lot  (pew  ii),  176. 
of  Squires,  Capt.  Saxton 
(pew  32),  173. 
of  Swift,  Dr.  Noadiah  (pew 
42),  175- 

of  Tichenor,  Gov.  Isaac 
(pew  29),  172. 
of  Walbridge,  Gen.  Eben- 
ezer  (pew  21),  171. 
of  Webster,  Isaac  (pew  20), 
171. 

of  Weeks,  David  (pew  14), 
170. 

Election  of  chairman  and  clerk, 
(1906),  II. 

Entrance  at  southwest  corner, 

36. 

Expenses,  current,  64. 

Facing  the  choir,  10. 

Famous  lecturers  and  preach- 
ers, 60  f.,  94  n. 

First  child  baptized,  94  n. 

First  immigrants,  22. 

First  meeting-house,  23;  disposal 
of,  48;  town  and  state  meet- 
ings held  in,  24 ; wounded  and 
prisoners  brought  to,  after  bat- 
tle, 23. 

First  night  in  Bennington,  21. 
First  popular  oration  in  meet- 
ing-house, 87  n. 

First  railroad  train,  70. 

First  state  constitution,  26. 

First  Sunday-school,  57,  85  n. 
Foot-stoves,  46. 

Fresco  back  of  the  pulpit,  67. 
Friday  afternoon  meetings,  76, 
95  n. 

Furnaces,  71. 
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Galleries,  37,  39,  42,  55,  82  n. 

Graves  under  meeting-house, 
31- 

Hand,  Rev.  R.  C.,  59,  86  n. 

Hard  times  of  1837,  93  n. 

Haswell,  Anthony,  Esq.,  48,  51, 
56,  85  n. 

Heating  the  meeting-house,  43. 

Historical  discourse,  4,  13,  19. 

Hooker,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  59, 
86  n. 

Hospital,  23. 

Horseblocks,  49. 

Hours  of  service,  4,  76. 

Human  nature  displayed,  45, 
53- 

Hunt,  Mr.  Seth  B.,  70  ff. 

Hyde,  Mr.  Asa  (cabinet-maker), 

30- 

Hymns  sung  (1906),  10,  139. 

“Improvement”  of  dedication 
discourse,  123. 

Influence  of  the  “Spirit  of  the 
Times,”  73. 

Instruments  of  music  in  singers* 
gallery,  6,  53,  55;  used  (1906), 
10. 

Interior  of  meeting-house,  origin 
of,  34-  , 

Introduction  to  dedication  ser- 
vice, lOI. 

January  i,  1806,  49. 

Jennings,  Rev.  Isaac  (father), 
59,  86  n. 

Jennings,  Rev.  Isaac  (son),  4, 

9ff. 

Jennings,  Mr.  William  Bige- 
low, 9. 

Kellogg,  Justin,  Esq.,  8,  ii. 

Kirk,  Rev.  Edward  N.,  60,  74. 

Lamps,  48,  69. 

Lathes,  29,  81  n. 
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Letter  of  invitation,  5 f . ; for  sub- 
scriptions, 13. 

Lighting  the  meeting-house,  47, 
69,  84  n. 

“Lining  out  the  hymn,”  42,  53. 

Lumber  for  building,  29. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  George,  letter 
from,  II,  87  n. 

Marsh,  Rev.  Daniel,  ii,  50,  56, 
73.  85  n. 

Marsh,  Mrs.  Daniel,  57. 

Marshall,  ‘ ‘ Father,”  anecdote 
of,  38. 

Meeting-house  (first),  23  ff. 

Meeting-house  (second),  build- 
ing committee,  28;  location  of, 
30;  repairs  of  (1849-52),  62 
ff.;  (1864),  70  ff.;  (1890),  93  n. 

Merrill,  John  V.  D.  S.,  Esq.  12. 

Merrill,  Col.  Orsamus  C.,  87  n. 

Mills,  Rev.  George  S.,  9 f.,  15. 

Mistakes,  two,  21. 

Morse,  Rev.  Warren,  3 ff.,  60, 
86  n. 

Music  at  centennial,  6,  9;  in  the 
meeting-house,  42  f.,  52  ff.,  65, 
92  n. 

Musical  instruments,  6,  53,  55. 

New  organization  of  church  and 
society,  64,  90  n. 

Nine  o’clock  bell  ringing,  62. 

Notes,  79. 

Number  of  inhabitants  (1792), 
24;  present  at  dedication 
(1806),  52. 

Odes,  4,  6,  53»  85  n,  145. 

“Old  line”  and  “Pioneer,”  63, 
89  n. 

Order  of  entering  the  meeting, 
50;  of  service,  9,  51,  157. 

Organ,  55,  85  n. 

Organization  of  church,  22;  of 
other  churches,  63,  88  n.;  of 
sons  and  daughters,  4,  1 1 f . 


Origin  of  meeting-house  plan, 
32  ff. 

Painting  windows,  65,  91  n. 

Palmer,  Mr.  David  (builder),  30, 

“Parade,  the,”  79  n. 

Parish,  size  of,  49. 

Paying  for  the  meeting-house, 
40. 

Peck,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  9 f. 

“Penny  society,”  57. 

Penknife  marks,  82  n. 

Period  of  growth,  63. 

Peters,  Rev.  Absalom,  57,  61, 
74,  86  n.,  88  n. 

Pews,  change  of,  to  “slips,”  67, 
69;  location  and  ownership  of, 
40  f.,  164;  square  and  negro, 
36  f. 

Philemore,  Mr.  (Mason),  29, 
81  n. 

Politics,  64. 

“Porch,”  36,  43  f.,  47. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  George  S.  Mills, 
15;  by  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh, 
1 1 6;  by  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh 
(adapted),  137. 

Preamble,  3. 

Proposals  for  building,  27  f., 
80  n. 

Proprietors’  meetings,  23,  79  n. 

Protracted  meetings,  73,  94  n. 

Puritan  spirit,  22  f.,  45. 

Pulpit  decorated,  9;  high,  37  ff., 
65;  (1851),  68  f. 

“Raisings,”  39. 

Reading  the  Scriptures,  53. 

Re-building,  early  efforts  to- 
ward, 24  ff. 

Recess  back  of  pulpit,  36,  71. 

Re-dedication  service,  4,  161. 

Relics,  14  ff. 

Re-shingling,  70. 

Revivals,  73. 

Right  of  worship,  84  n. 

Rights  to  land,  26. 
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Rivalry  between  academy  and 
seminary,  63,  89  n. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Charles  Sey- 
mour, 60,  94  n. 

Robinson,  Mr.  Daniel,  85  n., 

90  n. 

Robinson,  Col.  Jonathan  E.,  54. 
Robinson,  Rev.  Joseph  Haswell, 
10  f. 

Robinson,  Gov.  Moses,  40,  42. 
Robinson,  Moses,  Jr.,  27  f.,  41. 
Robinson,  Capt.  Samuel,  21,  41. 
Roll  call,  4f.,  12,  165  £f. 

Rum,  New  England,  at  ordina- 
tions, 39. 

“Sabbaday”  house,  47. 

Sanford,  Mr.  Samuel  B.,  72. 

Sale  of  pews,  40. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  church  in, 
35- 

Scripture  read,  II,  51. 

“Seating  the  meeting,”  41. 
Separatists,  22. 

Services  in  olden  time,  76. 
Severance,  Rev.  M.  L.,  60,  86  n. 
Singers’  gallery,  39,  55-  . 

Singers  of  the  olden  time,  54, 

91  n. 

Size  of  meeting-house  (first),  24; 

(second),  28. 

Slips,  39,  67,  69,  93  n. 

Sly,  Mr.  Frank,  55,  66. 

Snow,  tunnel  in,  27. 

Sofa  in  pulpit,  68. 


Stairs  to  pulpit,  38,  68. 

Stone  under  pulpit,  75. 

Stoves,  43  ff.,  83  n. 

Struggle  over  taxation,  25. 
Sub-committees  (1906),  5. 
Subscription  paper  (1837),  65. 
Sunday,  August  19,  1906,  7,  9. 
Sunday-school,  85  n. 
Sunday-school  library,  39. 
Sunday-school  room,  71. 
Surrender  of  money,  40. 

Temperance,  64. 

Tichenor,  Gov.  Isaac,  28,  41,  61. 
“Toddy  and  flip,”  27. 
Township  of  Bennington,  22, 

79  n. 

Tolling  the  age,  62. 

Tunes  sung,  ii,  139  ff. 

Types  of  Puritan  meeting-house, 

34. 

Vermont  admitted  to  Union,  26, 

80  n. 

Voluntary  associations,  law  of, 
27- 

Votes  on  re-building,  24. 

Warm  days,  9,  10. 
Washingtonian  movement,  90  n. 
Window  back  of  pulpit,  38,  72, 
82  n. 

Window  painting,  65. 

Wounded  and  prisoners,  23. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  33. 
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